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British Labor's 
Next Two Years 


London. 

HE highlight of the recent Labor Party 
"[conterence was the smashing defeat admin- 

istered to Koni Zilliacus and his attack on 
the general line of British foreign policy. On a 
roll-call vote, his 900-word resolution was de- 
feated by 4,097,000 to 224,000. He also suffered 
a setback in his candidacy for the Labor Party 
Executive, dropping from 166,000 votes last year 
to.123,000 this time. 


- It was a fair victory, fairly won. Zilliacus and 
his friends argued their case much better than 
they did last year. In his reply, Bevin was plain 
and straightforward. There were none of the 
oratorial flights of last year’s massive 80-minute 
speech; no repetition of the spectacularly “stab- 


“hee a. 


HERBERT MORRISON 
For Moderation 


in-the-back” passage, by which he had on that 
eccasion demolished Crossman and his left-of 
centre right-of-Zilliacus rebels. 

No great effort was, in fact, needed. Molotov 
and his Communist colleagues in Czecho- 
slovakia had already won the day for Bevin 
before he stepped to the rostrum. Indeed, pub- 
lic opinion has marched well past Britain’s For- 
eign Secretary. The latest Gallup poll shows 
that 62 percent of the British people think the 
policy of their Government towards Russia is 
not sufficiently firm, against 6 percent who feel 
that it is too firm. 


Some American visitors wondered why Bevin 
at no point in his speech mentioned Palestine. 
It cannot be said that his audience regretted 
the fact. The majority of the Labor Party rank- 
oetle, like most of the British public, would 
ike nothing better than to wash their hands 
of that dismal episode in British history. 


et Morrison, the shrewdest of Labor’s 

er statesmen, had seen to it that the Palestine 
omer came up a day before Bevin made his 
ee : entry into the Conference hall. There 
4 hag ebate upon it. Instead, the delegate 
i Ne Socialist Labor Party (affiliated 
oy e ritish Labor Party) made a brief 
ind deeply moving statement, telling his audi- 


By Donald White 


New Leader Correspondent in Britain 


ence “I have waited 2,000 years to say this.” 
Morrison then made a tactful but non-committal 
reply, reminding the delegates that he could 
give no promises binding on the Government. 
In this manner, the risk was avoided that Bevin 
might drop one of those extemporaneous re- 
marks on the subject which have done Britain’s 
reputation so much damage all over the. world, 


aye > 


For Socialist US of Europe 


Ware the Conference showed its firm deter- 
mination to reject Communism inside and out- 
side of Russia, there was a strong body of senti- 
ment seeking new and more positive channels 
for British foreign policy. Several delegates 
complained that the Conference Arrangements 
Committee had dropped all the resolutions ex- 
cept two, that of Zilliacus, and that of the Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers (in effect, an un- 
conditional endorsement of current policy). 
Thus, those who favored what is fashionably 
known as “the middle way” or “the third force” 
had no chance to state their views in the main 
foreign policy debate. 

They did, however, have their opportunity on 
another day with a resolution calling for a 
United Socialist States of Europe. This was elo- 
quently moved by Fenner Brockway, returning 
to the Labor Party Conference after many years 
in the wilderness with the Independent Labor 
Party. 

It was a thoroughgoing “third force” state- 
ment that he made. He painted a glowing pic- 
ture of a socialist Europe, free of all military 
entanglements either with the United States or 
with the Soviet Union. Carried away by his 
eloquence, one tended to forget that only four 
of the Marshall countries have majority socialist 
governments. The thunderous applause left no 
doubt that he had touched the hearts of his 
audience. 

R. W. Mackay, the leader of the delegation 
of Labor MP’s which defied the displeasure of 
the Party Executive by attending the Congress 
of Europe with Churchill, sought to bring the 
Conference back to reality. The first thing, he 
said, was to establish United States of Europe, 
with a single all-embracing Parliament. It 
would then be up to the European Socialists 
to work to elect a majority in that Parliament, 
just as the British Labor Party had at home. 


The reply of the Executive, given by Hugh 


Dalton, was full of that caution which is char- 
acteristic of British policy. He waved aside 
Brockway’s military suggestions, saying that he 
would not be as silly as the King of Belgium, 
who declared his neutrality and stationed an 
equal number of troops on the French and Ger- 
man frontiers. He was equally firm with Mac- 
kay. Labor, he said, was not willing to take 
a United States of Europe on an “open your 
mouth and shut your eyes” basis. We are build- 
ing democratic Socialism here in Britain, he 
said, and are not willing to be overwhelmed by 
a flood of miscellaneous European reactionaries. 


Therefore, there must be agreement on a mini- 
mum program, including a large measure of 
economic planning, before there could be any 
talk of unity. 

oy a 


Divergent Trends 


Tue much-publicized episode of the telegram 
of good wishes to the Nenni socialists in Italy 
made hardly a ripple on the placid surface of 
the Conference. John Platts-Mills, who had 
been expelled from the party for organizing this 
election stunt, was refused permission to state 
his case to the Conference. The delegates were 
thus spared one of his usual long-winded dis- 
sertations on the evils of Bevin—like the four- 
page letters he has been sending to his consti- 
tuents, in which he answers any complaint from 
the shortage of potatoes to the high price of 
(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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By DAVID J. DALLIN 


World. 











The Naked Man in a Silk Hat 


ECRETARY MARSHALL has 
SS come out in opposition to the 

plan for the reorganization of the 
United Nations 
by a strong bipartisan group of Senat- 
ors and Representatives. Mr. Marshall 
insisted that the restriction of the veto 
power at the risk of losing Russia as a 
a member of the 
UN was 


tical and 


which is supported 


imprac- 
would 
lead nowhere, 
The UN must re- 
main what it is 
now. Just as the 
United Nations 


celebrated its 





third birthday, its 


most important 


iy p’ 


Dailin 


agencies are 


breaking down 
one after another. 


The Atomic 
gone out of business; the Disarmament 


Energy Commission has 


Commission will soon follow suit; the 
Special Committees on Greece and 
Palestine have practically no accomp- 
lishments to their credit Like an 
artichoke with leaves torn off one by 
one, there remains only a nucleus as 
the “apparatus” of a great but im- 
potent international organization. Only 
those which deal with 
lofty ideals and unenforcable recom- 
mendations—such. as the Commissions 
on Human Rights and Freedom of the 


Press—pretend to be alive. All in all 


commissions 


the UN mirrors a grotesque picture of 
a naked man with a silk hat. 

It is a result of this universal dis- 
appointment that numerous attempts 
are being made to bring into existence 
a union of nations outside the frame- 
work of the United Nations. A number 
of great organizations have emerged 
and a series of conferences have re- 
cently been held—all a consequence 
of the hoplessness of the UN. There 
is the machinery of the sixteen “Mar- 
shall Plan nations” in Europe 
a fine job actually effecting a rap- 
prochement among the nations of 
Western Europe. There is a new West- 
ern Union—a closely-knit alliance of 
five nations. A few weeks ago a con- 
ference was held at the Hague, with 
representatives coun- 
tries, in an ambitious attempt to create 
a Federated Western Europe; and the 
first “Assembly” of the free nations 
of the Old World is scheduled to con- 
vene at an early date. 


doing 


from nineteen 


The unmistakable trend in a)] these 
endeavors leads toward the creation of 
a new international organization with- 
out the Soviet Union. All the enu- 
merated attempts are substitutes for 
the impotent UN. Whether or not they 
say so in so many words, these efforts 
are in opposition to the Soviet Union. 
Two years ago even a private con- 
ference between American and British 
statesmen was taboo, in order not to 
“arouse suspicion” in Moscow. In the 








meantime this misplaced bashfuiness 
has yielded to a new policy. Today all 
the responsible leaders, in all possible 


languages, and in all the capitals, 
demand, urge, insist on and scream 
about the necessity of cementing 2 bloc 
as a barrier to Soviet expansion. 

* * ° 


Turse European efforts toward uni- 
fication will have to continue. If they 
are crowned with success, they will 
be the groundwork for a great Federe- 
tion of Nations in which at least 
twenty nations of non-Soviet Europe 
will merge, first, their military ferces 
under joint command, and, second, 
their foreign policies into a coordi- 
nated attitude toward the East as well, 
as toward the non-European world. 
This will mark such a_ tremendous 
departure from a 2,000 years’ history, 
such stupendous progress in the course 
of mankind, that it must command the 
general sympathy and unequivocel 
support of all progressive movements 
throughout the world. 

Moscow opposes this reorganization 
of Europe and poses as the champion 
of “sovereignty.” Entering such 2 fed- 
eration, each member must of course 
give up part of its sovereign rights, 
i. e. its legal independence in formulzt- 
ing decisions with regard to the out- 
side world, It is another svmptom of 
the retrogression of Communist ide- 
ology to see Moscow espouse slogens 
of a hoary past, which were so czb- 
horrent to the Communism’s founding 
fathers. To the latter, complete sover- 
eignty appeared to be a ridiculous 
vestige of the dark ages, a fiction 
which barred the road to international 
collaboration. Did not the states of 
modern Europe come into existence by 
overcoming hundreds of microscopic 
“sovereignties”? Was not the history 
of Russia for a number of centuries 
marked by denial of sovereignty to 
princes and principalities? Yet now. in 
lectures and articles, Soviet experts in 





ee, ght. w ngeree ty 


vii tung ee ST Lent ses len 


international law assail the West fas 


its attempt to overcome the particular. 
ism of a score of nations inhabiting 
the smaller part of the Old World. 

Perhaps they know better, these 
Seviet professors and writers. Perhaps 
their espousal of sovereignty is sheer 
hypocrisiy. In its dealings with its 
neighbor states the Soviet Union can 
hardly be said to observe the spirit of 
severeign equality, when it appoints 
the governments, controls the armies, 
regulates the trade of other states in 
jis own interest and imposes Commu- 
nist Parties as rulers over these “soy. 
ereign” nations. It was progress for 
the three Baltic nations to be stripped 
of sovereignty and to be incorporated 
into the Soviet Union, Moscow says, 
But it is reaction, it avers, if France, 
Italy, or England sacrifices a part of 
their sovereignty in order to create the 
super-allegiance of a Free Europe, 
There is indeed a great deal of differ. 
ence between the two cases: in the 
first instance, the three countries 
yielded their sovereignty under com. 
pulsion; in the latter instance the union 
would be a voluntary creation. 

Great obstacles must be overcome 
before a Federated Europe comes inte 
existence; great difficulties are in- 
volved. Antagonisms accumulated in 
the course of centuries must be allaved; 
‘hereditary enemies” who have clashed 
yn war time and again must be recon- 
ciled; “historical areas” that have been 
the source of disputes dividing Europe 
into hostile camps, must ‘be pavified; 
#n understanding must be reached 
cetween France and Germany, Poland 
#nd Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Rumania. The *potential members of 
Free Europe must show whether they 
ére ripe for the great step 
Finally, the traditionally isolationist 
United States must give its fullest sup- 
port to the great venture—for thereby 
31 too will show whether it is ripe for 
ihe great departure from iis time- 
honored but obsolete policy. 


ahead, 

















Jhe Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





The Failure of Democratic 
Germany 


O the revolution of 1846 was— 
S theoretically successful without 
a fight. In Father's little prin- 


cipality in Central 
things were all set for the Constitu- 
tiongl Convention which was te put 
the people's going 
basis. The hopeful fathers 


South Germans 


government on 4&@ 
founding 
were to meet at 
of the 
Prince. 


the castle 
reigning 

This feature of 
the arrangements 
alwavs sounded a 
little trange to 
mv brothers and 
me as we listened 
to the oft-told tale 


In our school his- 





torv we had read 


what Sam Adams 


Bohn 


and Patrick Henry 
said about George III 
Father's 
King George part was 
by the Prince 
Convention was 


Over there in 
little corner of Germany the 
heing played 
ind the Constitutional 


being held in his 


castle. It had a queer look. There was 
something obviously unrevolutionary 
about it. Nevertheless Father and Kauf- 
mann Nu et ff with high hopes 
to do their part tqward setting the 
new state on it feet 

The Prince of the rez t must be 
confessed, did tl ngs up in stvle He 


received the ne; constitution- 


makers with a well banaguet. The 


occasion was notable for the two dele- 
gates from 
the first time that either one of them 
ever saw ice cream 
tronomic point of view, however. the 
event turned out to be a tragic one. 
The good Kaufmann, it was recorded, 
partook gingerly of the dainty and 
strange confection and succeeded. des- 
pite its surprising frigidity, in swal- 
lowing some of it. To his regret, that 
was not the end of the tale. The 
merchant-turned-statesman felt 
nous rumblings in his 
forced, in fact. to leave the table 
amidst the curious and embarrassed 
glances of his fellow solons and to 
relieve himself in whatever seques- 
tered spot he could find in that aris- 
tocratic environment. 


temtendorf, for this was 


From this gas- 


omi- 
interior, was 


But-I am getting ahead of my story. 


When the entered the 
dining-room, stepping timidly on the 
deep pile of the 


lelegates 
carpet, they were 
awed into silence. Father recalls that 
as they passed through the door he 
murmured to his faithful companion: 
“Look, Kaufmann, this is the wav our 
rich rulers have it.. Perhaps if vou 
and I lived this wav, we 
as bull-headed 


ny 


they are.” The Prince’s strategy. you 


would be 
about staving put as 
see, was having its effect. 

Every delegate: was 
the provincial 
would grow 


presented to 
jictator. Father's face 
*xtra solemn as he ap- 


proached this part of his tale. As 








the hereditary monarch held his hand 
and learned his name, he said rether 
sadly as though 
days: “Yes, yes. 
that name. Your 
@ faithful subject.” That was the 
word which had touched Father to the 
guick in his youth and which brought 
that look of mystic solemnity to his 
faith in old age. Looking round that 
little circle of his children, he would 
say, dropping each word separately: 
“I didn’t want to 
After all, we were there representing 
the dignity of the people. But I just 
had to say something to let that old 
man know what we were thinking. 
So, standing there on that soft carpet 
and looking down the length of that 
table to which we had been invited, I 
said to him: ‘We aim, sire, to be good 
citizens’.” Then there would be a 
dramatic pause. We would wait, know- 
ing well what was coming. When at 
last the pregnant combination of words 
and occasion had had time to sink in, 
Father would proceed: “Yes, children 
little do you know how lucky you 
are to live here in republican America, 
But never forget, there is a world of 
difference between a subject and a 
citizen.” 


recalling happier 
Bohn. I remember 


father was always 


be discourteous, 


* . * 


Arrer the ruler had exhausted the 
propaganda value of feasting and soft 
living, the convention finally settled 
down to the business of constitution- 
making. My brother and I, who al- 
ready considered ourselves experts on 
American history, would ask wit 
suppressed eagerness: “What did you 
do, father? How did you know how 
to write a constitution?” Then Father 
would raise one of his brown and 
farm-worn hands for emphasis: “It 
didn’t come easy to an inexperienced 
worker like me. I didn’t say 
But I studied day and night. I read 


much. 


especially”—and here my brother and 
] would feel little shocks of electricity 
yunning up and down our spina! cords 
—‘the Constitution of the United 
Siates.” 

That is how the framework of gov- 
ernment was hammered together in 
this corner of Germany back in 1848. 
Their task completed, the amateur 
statesmen retired to humbler and 
beiter-understood tasks at home. The 
yest was all anticlimax. Father would 
grow shy and reticent over this chap- 
ter. He would require prompting. which 
my brother and I, from the heights of 
our American experience, were net 
slow to supply. “What was the mat- 
ter?” we would ask. “Why didn’t your 
constitution work the way ours did?” 
“O,” Father would murmur, “it was 
ell their fault. They wouldn't leave 
things alone. One article of that con- 
stitution after another they anulled. 
What could we do about it?” 

At this we might nudge each othe!, 
but we had enough respect for Father 
to refrain from sophisticated criticism 
in his presence. It was only when we 
were by ourselves on the way to bed 
that we would remark in superior 
iones: “Imagine! The dopiness of those 
Germans! They wrote a constitvie 
and left it to the aristocrats to er’®.* 
No president, no congress, no c< no 
people’s army. No wonder it :«ied 
All they got from America was the 
words. They never found out what 
makes things go.” And having spilled 
our upstart wisdom safely it of 
Father’s hearing, we were ready fof 
the deep sleep of boyhood—little 
dreaming that Father’s failure so long 
ago would rise to plague us and all 
mankind in two great wars. For the 
failure which the assembled Allied 
forces lamented in Frankfort at the 
anniversary celebration began before 
Father’s house in Remtendorf on 4 
night in 1848. 
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Washington and the Nation 


y ASHINGTON, D. C.—Oficial 
W Washington has a new name 
for the high cost of living. 
They are now calling it “overspend- 
ing.” This term appears to be the in- 
vention of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which issued an official report. this 
week. Reviewing the financial position 
of consumers and the cost of things 
consumers must buy in order to live, 
the analysts of the Board estimated 
that at “least one out of every four 
American families probably will over- 
spend its income this year.” 

In the days before the Federal Re- 
serve Board decided that the Goddess 
of Truth is just another displaced per- 
son in Washington, that bit of analysis 
might more intelligibly have read 
that: one out of every four American 
families will get into debt this year 
in an effort to maintain its standard of 
living. 

The Bo#td reported that in 1946 the 
rising tide of debt mainly was engulf- 
ing families whose income was under 
$3,000 a year, while last year the tide 
of debt rose to include large numbers 
in the group that earned between 
$3,000 and $5,000 a year. And, added 
the Board, there was a “particularly 
significant rise” in the number of 
families going into debt whose incomes 
ran up to $7,500. 

The Board revealed that last year 
about 3,000,000 more families or in- 
dividuals completely cashed out their 
holdings of savings bonds in the futile 
effort to maintain their standard of 
living despite inflation. It was stated 
that nearly twice as many families 
were forced to resort to installment 
buying in 1947 as did in 1946 for the 


— 


The Goddess of Truth 


As a DP 


os 
purchase of furniture, refrigerators, 
radios, washing machines, ranges and 
other appliances. Out of 17,000,000 
consumers of these things, the Board 
reported, 9,000,000 had to buy them 
on time—which, incidentally, is also 
more expensive. The previous year, 
when the inflation was somewhat less 
and American families had not yet 
eaten up their savings, only 4,500,000 
families purchased these supplies on 
the installment plan. 

The Board reported that on the 
average there had been an increase of 
consumer income of somewhat over 10 
percent. But on a breakdown, it is 
disclosed that only 50 percent of con- 
sumers reported increases of incomes. 
And 20 percent reported an actual 
decline in their incomes. 

Of the 50 percent who reported in- 
creases in income, however, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board analysts said that 
“a considerable number felt that be- 
cause of the higher cost of living they 
were worse off financially at the end 
of the year than at the beginning.” 

And they’re calling it “overspending!” 


* ia * 


Ar one end of Washington’s Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities is arguing 
that it must have the Mundt-Nixon 
Bill in order to deal effectively with 
the Communists. 

And further up the same avenue, the 
Attorney General is building up evi- 
dence that the Government can deal 
with the Communist problem without 
the benefit of the Mundt-Nixon Bill. 

The latest bit of evidence laid on 
the line by Attorney General Tom 


By Jonathan Stout 
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LEON HENDERSON 
ADA Presses for Ike 


Clark is the arrest tnis week of Jack 
Stachel on deportation charges. 

The charge against Stachel is that 
he illegally entered the United States. 
Stachel is currently the agit-prop di- 
rector of the Communist Party. Also 
he is a member of the directing board 
of the party and a member of the 
party’s national committee. 

It has long been known in well-in- 
formed circles is one of the more im- 
portant top figures in the Communist 
Party. He has been such a top figure 
since 1928 when he acted as one of 
Stalin’s hatchet men in purging the 
American Communist Party of meim- 
bers of whom Stalin disapproved. 

The real nature of the evidence the 
Government may _ present against 
Stachel is indicated fleetingly in the 
warrant which was served on him by 
immigration officers of the Department 





of Justice. Although Stachel first came 
tou the United States trom Austria- 
Hungary in 1911, the warrant charges 
that Stachel illegally entered the 
United States at an unknown port ia 
November, 1931, when he came in 
without the required immigration visa, 

This contradiction in dates is appar- 
ent, not real, and lends substantiation 
to the charge that Communists have 
constantly been traveling between the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
via an underground railway supplied 
by a take passport ring whose head- 
quarters have been in Montreal and 
in New York City. 

This is information which has been 
in the hands of the Government for 
a minimum of 15 years. Why the Ad- 
ministration has not used this infor- 
mation to deal with the Communist 
problem until now is something only 
the Administration can explain. Per- 
haps if it had there would be no 
Mundt-Nixon Bill today. It does 
strengthen the argument that there are 
enough laws now on the books to deal 
with the Communist problem, It has 
for years been a problm of enlorce- 
ment rather than enactment. 

x Ae Ke 

® The Ball Committee has dropped 
plans for suggesting any immediate 
changes in the Taft-Hartley Act fox 
the remainder of this year. If there 
is a Republican in the White House 
next year the plans probably can be 
revived then without fear of any 
vetoes. 

” ” me 

® The CIO and the ADA are still 
reported trying to promote a “draft 
Eisenhower” movement at the Demo- 
cratic National convention. 














The Failure of Taft-Hartley Act 


By David Constable 


New Leader Washington Bureau 


W ASHINGTON, D. C.—On May 
24, the Ball Committee will! be- 
gin hearing testimony on pro- 
posals to amend the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The new legislation was hailed by 
conservative opinion a year ago as a 
major step forward in the solution of 
“the labor problem.” Labor opinion 
was unanimous in condemning the 
machinery of the Act as cumbersome 
and clumsy, certain to circumvent the 
avowed purposes of the legislation. 
The provision reviving the use of the 
junction, the insistence on partici- 
pation by management in the admin- 
istration of welfare funds, the aboli- 
ton of the closed shop and the sub- 
stitution of the inane union shop elec- 
tion provision were publicly and bit- 
terly criticized by labor leaders and 
others concerned with a sound labor 
relations policy for this country. 


Apparently, the advice and criticism 
of practical practioners of industrial 
relations was not without foundation 
of fact. According to a statement by 
Senator Ball, the Joint Committee is 
“specially interested in testimony con- 
ferning subjects which—last year, ac- 
. Ording to the proponents of the Taft- 

artley Act—should have been solved 


by now. The Ball statement deals with 
four subjects: 


JUNE 5, 1948 


1—Administrative Problems of the 
National Labor Relations Board 
According to Ball, the Board “is 
flooded” with petitions for union shop 
elections, the great majority of which 
have been won by the petitioning 
unions. To solve this problem, Ball 
asks whether “in the interest of more 
efficient administration” the election 
procedure should be scrapped or, 
alternatively, should all types of union 
security clauses be prohibited? Ap- 
parently, to some, even if huge ma- 
jorities of workers in stringently su- 
pervised elections vote in favor of 
union security clauses, their desires 
make no difference if “more efficient 
administration” requires the abolition 
of union security. Thus, a decent re- 
lationship between management and 
unions becomes subordinate to “effi- 
cient administration.” The tail wags 
the dog—but hard. 


To further speed up the adminis- 
tration of the Act, Ball indicates that 
the committee would like to consider 
proposals to set up new labor courts, 
or transfer enforcement problems to 
established courts, in connection with 
the handling of NLRB representation 
and unfair labor practice cases. While 
administrative agencies are notoriously 
slow-moving, no one has as yet quite 


dared to 
acts 


suggest that the judiciary 
with the alacrity of Congress 
when it must pass ill-considered labor 
legislation. 


2—Strikes Affecting the 
National Welfare 

Surprisingly enough, national strikes 
affecting the entire public are still 
possible, even under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. “If the present 80-day injunction 
period fails to bring about a settle- 
ment in a basic industry like coal or 
steel,” Ball asks, should “compulsory 
arbitration or seizure in the public in- 
terest, or applying the anti-trust law 
principle of breaking up the concen- 
tration of power on both sides of the 
bargaining table” be tried? Does the 
Senator expect to find the answer in 
the course of the relatively brief hear- 
ings his committee will hold? And 
will he sponsor a bill to break up US 
Steel? Does he think that the Sher- 
man and Clayton Acts can break up 
monopolies? How? Why haven’t they 
done so before? 


3—Welfare Funds 

The Joint Committee has also dis- 
covered that some employers deal with 
more than one union, and that the 
Act's insistence that management par- 
ticipate in the administration of wel- 


fare funds may be inconvenient to 
management, “Is a jointly-administered 
welfare fund desirable or workable, 
particularly where a large employer 
may deal with a dozen or more dif- 
ferent unions?” the Ball statement 
asks, 

As with the Senator’s other ques- 
tions, it might have been wise to know 
the answers before passing legislation 
on the subject. Perhaps not. As in the 
case of the union shop question, per- 
haps the Senator should also raise the 
question of abolishing welfare funds 
“in the interest of more efficient ad- 
ministration.” 


4—Illegal Contracts 

The last major concern of the Joint 
Committee deals with breaking unlaw- 
ful “strikes or threats of strikes aimed 
at forcing employers to agree to con- 
tracts either violating the law or evad- 
ing it.” This problem is particularly 
acute in states which outlaw union 
security completely. Many employers 
in these areas have found—as a prac- 
tical matter of day-to-day labor rela- 
tions—that union security clauses in 
contracts “pay off.” How the Senator 
will handle this problem is conjectural. 
If Senator Volstead were alive today, 
perhaps he could be persuaded to give 
Senator Ball some advice. 
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By Reginald Spink 


New Leader Correspondent in Scandinavia 
Copenhagen as become increasing] lear that the 
ANDI ‘ - three yuntrie re moving towards 
S Ht ‘ ‘ re positive forei pol Norway 
t nably has travelled further, 
iat ¢ th $ len hesitant and Denmark in 
t! ‘ ile Geograt ma explain 

R to me extent lore important 
m the difference in tl intries’ war- 
ri erience I : i felt the 
ac I t. Significantly also, there has 
p ‘ ast discussion in Norwé Left 
t cre l lf, Norway would urel cnoose 
oO e West. She is restrained on k 
at lesire that a the andinavien 
Di intries should hold together 
I : Foreign Minist 1 al Lange 
‘ the positior ‘ I peec! 

t O n April 19 n he dec ed 
S t offer of a ry pact belore 
} een made Nor av, he said 
\ t be indifferent to the truggle 
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t ( ( ‘ nment De c 
ve en Britain a 1 the yiner ae o- 
t untrie ) ¢ Europe 
to f € ir€ 
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ymon “te ef . ( 

t ntrie e te 
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G l it ou fre 
t erte Le and S 
it ? | ee * 
I e 3 ‘ A 
“p tralit , «. be FEW Swedi Oo ition papers 
ca » neut eG espect like the Liberal Dagens Nyheter have neutral. The Prime 
f East and West In othe ore been campaigning fo vedish ad- 

Neutralit ’ yng live neut hesion to the West for some time, The pursue a “free 
it The wos tor n pre ‘ official Swedish attitude, however, was policy which would 
especial]; adic eporting #5 put by the Minister of Defense, Allan 
exaggerated desire always to balance Vougt, on April 25. It was a mistake, 
off the sins of one against those of Vousgt said, to assume that Scandinavia sible middle course 
the other: an implied “Plague on both would automatically be involved in a 
your houses” that at times could be conflict. The Scandinavian peninsula neutrality of 
exceedingly irritating was eminently defensible and both Ohlin, leader 

In the public liscu ' hat é sides would think twice before at- Party, suggested 
been coing on since Ma oweve { tacking it if it were well-armed and foreign and 





Sweden’s peace, as in the last war.” 
Two other speeches pointed to a pos- 
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dent of any big Power alliance. and 
Norwegian-Swedish staff talks. Terje 
Wold, a former Norwegian Minister of 
Justice, spoke in favor of regional 
agreements—in the first place with 
Denmark and Sweden. 

In mid-May the three Prime Min- 
isters again met in Stockholm. The 
occasion was the Congress of the 
Swedish Social Democratic Party and 
Danish and Norwegian Premiers were 
there ostensibly as fraternal delegates. 
Prime Minister Hans Hedtoft. how- 
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ever, took with him from Denmark § 
his Foreign Minister. Gustav Ras- § 
mussen, who is not a Social Democrat & 
but a career diplomat noted for his 
skill. It was thought that s task @ 
was to attempt to reconcile th edish §@ 
and Norwegian views. } 

The Congress speeche f the three 
Prime Ministers betrayed the same 
differences of emphasi arher 
speeches, Hedtoft (Denm: au 

We want cooperation because threat 
to one Scandinavian coun eat 
to us all.” Gerhardsen (No We 
night explore the possibilitie f 4 
tary cooperation.” Erlands eden) 
stopped at a reference to eco c C0- 
operation. The hopes of thos« o had 
looked for a more unbending attitude . 
from Sweden were furthe: ashed by 
a speech from the Swedish Foreign 
Minister, Osten Undén, at the end of the 
Congress. “If Sweden did not wish 
participate in a Western Unior ne 


said, “it clearly did not wis! 
by way of a Scandinavian Uni 
He repeated that Sweden 
come a common Scandinay 
itv policy on the Swedish moc 


Clearly, it was out of the 


that Sweden could change 
policy overnight. Equally cle: 


ever, unless there is some 
on the Swedish side, Norw: 
other partners. However, the 
are understood to have agres sdk sci 
sis for 
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Affairs Committees and a n¢ eeting 
is expected to take place . It consi 
ered likely that, besides the Foreié#q 
Ministers, this conference be at 






tended by the three Ministers of D& 
fense, who will then initiate discussio™ 
on joint military policy. t 
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Weapon For Peace 





Labor and 
International 
Understanding 


By Mark Starr 
Educational Director, ILGWU, Chairman, Queens Division of Liberal Party 


Marx wrote the Communist 

Manifesto, Its challenge was 
echoed down through the intervening 
century in many languages and in 
manv lands. But the exhortation to 
workers to unite was in vain. Na- 
tionalism proved stronger than class- 
consciousness. Nevertheless the Com- 
munist spectre, which Marx saw haunt- 
ing Europe, is still present. 

His forecasts were, however, in large 
pact, well founded—that big business 
would become bigger and would spread 
into every land; that the sellers of 
jabor-power would organize powerful 
unions, and that large masses of people 
would suffer increasing misery. World 
War Il, like World War I, accelerated 
the trend toward concentration so that 
today in the United States 45 busi- 
ness concerns have each over one 
billion dollar assets, led by Metro- 
politan Life Insurance with over eight 
billion dollars. Chester Bowles, who is 
no Marxian, recently made the fol- 
lowing forecast: 

“In the last twenty-five years the 
march toward monopoly control of 
American business has been rapid. 
There are 3,000,000 businesses today 

And yet 455 corpora- 
tions, totaling one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent of all corporations, now control 
of American business 
assets. If the decline of competition 
proceeds during the next few years 


O* HUNDRED YEARS ago Kar! 


mm America: 


31 percent 


at its present rate, and if the eco- 
nomic (and, therefore, political) 
power of the United States continues 


to be concentrated in fewer hands, 
then we shall find ourselves face to 
Jace to an wmereasing degree with 
directed mark-ups, iiu- 
jerior products, a wholesale destruc- 
tion of small businesses, and even- 
tually a regimented economy.” 
However, Marx would hardly recog- 
nize the application of his theories in 


fixed prices, 


modern Soviet Russia, where the state 
Surely has not “withered away.” Soviet 
Russia “succeeded” partly be- 
Cause Stalin and his regime have 
exploited the nationalism which is 
present there as in other countries. A 
unique combination of Communism 
ond nationalism functions under a 
siugle-pa ty state which, in alleged 
fear of capitalist attack, suppresses 
Cul liberties and political opposition 
at home aud controls nearly every 
ee (ry contiguous to its borders. 

The USSR has transformed Marxism 
into a new nationalistic religion which 
Must unquestioningly be served by all 
its artists, educators and writers. In 
“y Vew Statesman and Nation, journal 
{ tl 


le British left-wing intellectuals, 
Raymond Mortimer wrote: 

_ No religion has produced mission- 
@ires more convinced, more obedient, 
more fearless, more selfless: and 
poten science has provided this re- 

Sion with methods of propaganda 
— Persecution far more effective 
~ted 7 employed by the first fol- 
in Ts of Mohammed or by the 
Ss a Inquisitors. Moreover, this 
— 1s SO puritanical that it al- 

no seculiar writing or painting 


or music.” 

t Ne menacing polarizations of an- 
aZonisms hetu 

— "s between the USA and the 
es * Have increased the intensity of 


‘ligion and its further separation 
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as 


from the original Marxian class-con- 
scionsness as a basis for world under- 
standing and unity 

Why did nationalism prove, stronger 
than class-consciousness? Why have 
the ruling groups been able to rallv 
the workers to fight in the name of 
national defense against the workers 
of other countries? Why have the 
various attempts to set up interna- 
tionals by the trade unions and by 
Socialist groups proven to be in- 
effective? 

* * ” 


Tere can be little doubt that edu- 
cation on nationalist lines was a factor 
which Marx uncerestimated.. Educa- 
tion has supporied the status quo in 
national frontiers as in other things. 

History courses in American schools 
have tended to nurture blind patri- 
otism. One fundamental reason why 
we are fumbling with world coopera- 
tion is because the present generation 
in every country has been miseducated 
by its own nationalist textbooks. Each 
national group has written its own 
interpretation of past history which 
prevents a fair judgment of present 
and future developments. In its own 
history, every nation is the Herrenvolk. 
Huxley and Hadden defined a nation 
as “a society united by a common 
error as to its origin and a common 
aversion to its neighbors.” The mis- 
education of the past prevents us from 
thinking clearly in the matter of abat- 
ing national sovereignty to aid inter- 
national cooperation 





MOLOTOV 
What if the State Doesn’t Wither? 


realities of modern 
life undermine the geographical fron- 
tiers separating nations, and with the 
of the atomic energy age. 
national frontiers become lines on a 
map without a great deal of practical 
significance 


The economi« 


coming 


UNESCO has already emphasized the 
need for unbiased history as a factor 
towards peace and international co- 
operation. .t has set. up a commission 
to examine textbooks. Textbook revi- 
sion has been, of course, recognized 
as a necessity in Japan and Germany. 
Mikado worship was the predominant 
note in the schools of Nippon for many 
years before Pear] Harbor. The schools 
had taught the divinity of the Em- 
peror and also that Imperial laws could 
not be criticized. 

In Germany, the Kaiser fled in 1913, 


but the textbooks glorifying him and 
his imperial predecessors remained. 
Article 148 of the Weimar Constitu- 
tion, declaring that education must aim 
to create international peace among 
peoples, remained a dead letter. Some 
of the German textbooks still ascribed 
Germany's defeat to “a treacherous 
stab in the back” and thus prepared 
Hitler's dupes. whose final suppression 
in the Second World War proved so 
costly in blood and sweat and tears. 

UNECO has set up a commission of 
historians to displace tainted textbooks 
and take the poison out of history. 
An observer from Mars might suggest 
Henry Steele Commager, for example, 
to be given the job of writing the 
story of the British occupation of India 
Bertrand Russell might describe how 
the United States dealt with aboriginal 
American Indians and first secured 
control of the Panama Canal. A Chi- 
nese historian might investigate the 
relation of Soviet Russia to the nations 
on its borders. Nehru of India might 
be asked to write the history of Europe. 
Better still is the proposed UNESCO 
history which, after the pattern set by 
H. G. Wells and others, will see the 
human race as a whole and de- 
scribe the mutual beneficial borrowings 
among member nations to assist the 
progress of civilization. 

” * * 


W: must prepsre men and women to 
live in the Tweniieth Century where 
the accidents of race and birth be- 
come less significant in the light of the 
impact upon our institutions of atomic 
energy in war end peace. More than 
ever before, civilization must be seen 
as a achievement of the 
world’s peoples. The world awaits its 
political Copernicus to rescue us from 
the egocentric view of our own na- 
tional group. 

The members of the trade unions, 
of course, have been influenced by such 
textbooks and their teaching and need 
an antidote as do other members of 
our community. However, workers’ 
education in this and other countries 
has pioneered in the field of inter- 
national history. Its wide use of such 
books as Outline of Political Geog- 
raphy by J. F. Horrabin can be cited 
as tangible evidence that workers’ 
education escaped from the nationalist 
corridor view of social development. 

Labor has attempted to build inter- 
national organizations based on po- 
litical and industrial groupings. It was 
to the would-be international Com- 
munist League that Marx and Engels 
presented the declaration which was 
later expanded into the historic Com- 
munist More important 
was the First International, originally 
formed by the British trade unions to 
prevent the importation of  strike- 
breakers. Its strength was not ade- 
quate to evercome the setback of the 
downfall of the Paris Commune (1871) 
in which it had played a leading role 
By that time its original purpose had 
been lost in the greater aims formu- 
lated by Karl Marx and his asso- 
ciates who finally, to frustrate the 
attempts of the Anarchists to capture 
it, located the International office in 
New York to die a lingering death, 

The Second International was an 
affiliation of national Socialist groups, 
some of which had great influence 
and political support. While officially 
Marxian, its spirit became increasingly 
reformist. Plans were discussed to 
prevent war by general strikes, but 
the Second International provided little 
resistance to the outbreak of World 
War I and -was only able to hold 
meetings toward the end of the war. 

The Third International was set up 
in 1919 in Moscow to rally the Com- 
munist parties against the “social pa- 
triots,” who were accused of treachery 
because they had not opposed the war, 
From its inception, the Third Interna- 
tional was under Soviet control. 

The rivalry between the Eastern and 
Western world finds its echo in the 
struggles inside*the international labor 
movement. The secretariats of the 


collective 


Manifesto. 
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various trades hesitate to lose their 
autonomy in the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. The AFL remains out- 
side because it believes the WFTU is 
dominated by the Soviet unions, which 
are under government control. At 
present the CIO support for the Mar- 
shall Plan has put it in opposition 
io the Communist-controlled unions of 
the WFTU which parrot the denuncia- 
tion of the Plan as a “Wall Street 
Plot.” Meanwhile, the AFL actively 
supports the free trade unions of 
South America and elsewhere in their 
struggle against Communist control. 

Labor has also been active in Inter- 
nationals covering specific tra2es and 
industries. Lorwin in Labor and Inter- 
nationalism listed 27 such organiza- 
tions in 1911 ranging from miners to 
Most currently im- 
portant are the International Trans- 
port Federation and the International 
Metal Workers. 

Even this cursory glance will show 
that labor has had specific experience 
in building iniernational agencies. The 
AFL convention and the British Trades 
Union Congress have mainiained an 
unbroken exchange of fraternal dele- 
gates. Much support has been given 
through labor un‘ons to international 
American labor's participation 
in the writing of an International 
Bill of Rights by the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights is also 
significant. 


diamond workers. 


relief. 


- . * 


I N contrast to the suggestion by Harold 
Stassen that no aid should ge given to 
countries schemes of na- 
tionalization, the AFL leaves such de- 
cisions to the democratic will of the 
people concerned. To quote the official 
statement 


operating 


“Nor need there be any dispute 
Allied Powers as, to 


whether the German coal and steel 


among the 


industries should be socialized or run 
m 2 private basis. Let us decisively 
help to make Germany democratic 
by restoring to her the first basie 
democratic right—the right to na- 
Since German 
mdustry can and must be rebuilt by 
Germans, let the German people— 
the moment their full sovereignty 
is restored—decide for themselves, 
genuinely democratic pro- 
cedure, whether they want these or 
my other industries to be under 
public or private ownership. No eco- 
political system can or 
should be forced on Germany or any 
rnther country by any power or com- 
bination of powers. That would be 
the very undoing of democracy.” 
The AFL supports the Marshall Plan 
and proposes a conference of unions 
from all the 16 countries participating 
in order to show that it is not a plot 
of Amevican “imperialists.” Both CIO 
and AFL are represented in the US 
National Commission of UNESCO, and 
labor generally has warmly supported 
this organization which hopes to create 
the defense of peace in the minds of 
men 
Labor has a natural affinity with 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 


tional independence. 
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Preparing For the Choice 





The Coming Finnish Elections 


The author of this report is a prominent Finnish journalist. 


HELSINKI 
a INLAND is preparing for gen- 
k eral elections to be held July 


1 and 2. Among the contending 
parties, only the Communists 
support from the East — without much 


success. 


seek 


The present Parliament was elected 


Since he is still living in his native land, 


for fear of reprisals 





@ The Finns are tough-minded, democratic, freedom-loving people. Thus 
far they have managed to maintain a greater degree of independence than 
any other nation bordering Soviet Russia. Possibly this is partly due to the 
Kremlin’s conviction that the other neighboring countries were more important 
strategicaliy, and had to be conquered first—that the subduing of the Finns 
could await a propitious moment. Hence the terms of the “mutual aid” pact 
forced upon Finland a few months ago were not as onerous as the Finns feared. 


his identity cannot be revealed 


acts. Some of the former Social Demo. 
cratic leaders, the present Prime Min. 
ister Pekkala for instance, went over 
to the “People’s Democratic” front, In 
1944 Unto Varjonen, under ' thirty 
years of age, was chosen as general 
secretary of the party, and was fol. 
lowed in 1946 by Vain6 Leskinen, who 


in March, 1945, six months after the 
armistice with the Soviet Union had 
been signed. These elections were free 


only some of the leading wartime 
politicians were barred from candidacy, 
and a small party representing the 
extreme Right and sympathizing with 
Nazism was dissolved. However, con- 
ditions arising from defeat as well 

other peychological factors advanced 
the cause of Communism, The Com- 
munist Party was declared illegal in 
1930. Before that the highest number 
of representatives it had in Parliament 
was 27, out of 200 members. In the 
elections of 1945 the Communists ap- 
peared, not under their own name, but 
under that of the Finnish People’s 
Democratic League. The members of 
the Social Democratic Party, who sym- 
pathized with the Communists, were 
enticed into support of the Finnish 
People’s Democratic League. Partly 
due to the misleading program of this 
party, it won 49 seats in the Parlia- 
ment, of which 42 were held by the 


members of the Communist Party. The 


number of Social Democrats represen- 


tatives 
Farmers 
, the 


48 
fre 
6 


creased 


the Communists resemble those 
‘ed 


tik 


from 85 to 50, the 
Party decreased from 56 to 
Conservative Party 
ym 25 to 29, the Liberal Party from 
to 9, 


dropped 
increased 


the Swedish Party de- 
18 to 15. 
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In Finland tactics followed by 
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Stalin seemed content to have his Fifth Columnists hold key positions, partic- 
ularly the Ministry of the Interior, controlling, as elsewhere in the Soviet 
sphere, the secret police, and hence elections. 

The Interior Minister since March, 1945, was Communist Yrjoe Leino. 
He had arrested Finns and foreigners without warrant and handed them over 
to the Russian NK VD without formal legal proceedings. The Finnish Cabinet. 
in which the Communists hold five of fourteen positions, voted to oust: Leino. 
He refused to accede to this bourgeois ¢ustom and resign. A general strike 
followed, paralyzing 40 percent of Finnish industry. 

President Passikivi “solved” the crisis by appointing Eino Kilpi as Min- 
ister of the Interior—he is not a Communist, but he plays the same traitorous 
role in Finland as Nenni in Italy or Zilliacus in Britain or Cyrankiewicz in 
Poland. He is a member of the Communist front, the Popular Democratic 
Union, which is neither popular nor democratic nor a union. And Leino’s wife, 
Hertta Kuusinen Leino, was appointed Minister Without Portfolio. Her father 
is the dictator of the Karelian Soviet Republic and one of the leaders of the 
Comintern. She declared recently that “The road of Czechoslovakia is the 
road for us.” The CP has won. Hence this article seems a bit too optimistic. 
But as a report from behind the iron curtain it has interest and value. 











propaganda method used is the gather- 
ing of “all democratic under 
their leadership and the creation of 2 
“workers’ and farmers’ front.” The 
advantages arising from Russian sup- 
port have been widely used in fighting 
their opponents. 


the Russian Empire, and general and 
equal suffrage was extended to all 
adults. The Social Democratic Party 
will be 50 years old next year, and 
from the start it embraced the prin- 
ciples of western democracy. 


forces 


* * a 


However, chiefly due to the demo- , Social D — . ‘s 
cial Democrats have been the 


main targets of the Communists, as 
elsewhere in Europe. Under the pres- 
sure of the Soviet Union the best 
known leader of the Party, Vaino 
Tanner, was sentenced to imprison- 
ment, accused of wartime anti-Soviet 


cratic traditions of the Finnish people, 
the Communists have achieved very 
little. Democratic elections have been 
held since 1906, 
conquered by Russia in 
1808, was still an autonomous state in 


when the country, 


the war of 





HERE is considerable confu 
"T sion about Socialism and Com- 
munism, but there is an essen- 
tial difference and a fundamental 
antagonism between the two 
the Russians very 


They dislike, and hate, a Socialist 


which 


make plain 


even more than a capitalist. They 
see in Socialism a more effective 
system than Communism and one 
which does even more. It retains 


the freedom of the individual. Com 
munism destroys it 

After 
still is snarled in its own inefficiency 
fear. It still must 
police. It still 
party. It still 
criticism, spoken or written, of its 


30 years the Soviet system 


and govern by 
secret prevents an 
opposition allows ne 


decisions. It requires the people to 


vote, yet it allows no opposition 
slate and the Communist Party 
Politbureau okays each candidate 
For any person to say of such 
a system that it has done more foi 
the average person than any othe: 
system is ridiculous and false It 


also indicates either an alliance with 
the Soviets or an infantile mentality. 
said, as a sort of basic 
explanation of the 
tween Socialism and Communism 
that the chief difference is 
authority. 

Socialism, such as Britain 
starts out with the idea that it will 
take unto itself the right to use, in 
the people’s interest, all resources 


It may be 
difference be- 


one of 


has, 


By Ralph McGill 


The following are excerpts from an article in the Atlanta Constitution, 
of which Ralph McGill is editor: 
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talinism Is Not Socialism 


is also young. The Communists’ at- 
tack met with some success in the 
beginning, because the Social Demo- 


cratic Party suffered from confusion 
and because it was poorly organized. 
When the = fellow - travelers 
purged, they succeeded in enticing 
only a few to split from the party, 
The rapid rise in the membership of 
the Party since 1945 more than re- 
placed the losses, 


were 


A sharp struggle for supremacy in 
the trade union movement was waged, 
The membership of the trade unions 
rose from 100,000 to 300,000. In the 
meeting of the delegates of the trade 
union movement held in the summer 
of 1947, the Communists were decis- 
ively defeated. The control of the trade 
unions remained in the hands of the 
Social Democrats. Similar struggles 
were carried on in the’ strong sports 
movement and cooperative movement, 
In all of these organizations the Social 
Democrats succeeded in maintaining 
its majority even more definitely than 
in the trade unions. 


aT * . 


Fixvanp has a special position in 
international politics. It would have 
become as much of a Soviet satellite 
as Poland or Yugoslavia, had not the 
Social Democratic Party maintained 
its independence and internal strength, 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 


such as coal, utilities, transport. and 
so on. 

jt allows the individual 
freedom, permits opposition 
parties, and free debate. 

Soviet Socialism is not Socialism 


liberty 


and 


but totalitarianism. It controls 
everything, including every shop 
store, business, large or small. It 


owns every foot of farm land and 
permits no individual farming. It 
controls the citizens’ private life. 
He may not travel outside his city 
without a permit. He is jailed or 
shot for criticisms of his government. 
Courts act on orders, not the evi- 
dence. Court trials, like the ballot, 
ze a hyprocritical farce and fraud. 

For a person to suggest that the 
two systems are the same, or even 














more than superficially similar, 's 
either deep ignorance or deliberate 
ceceit. 

This country cooperates with So- 
cialism in Great Britain and Europe 
because it does not destroy the in- 
dividual and is not productive of 
enmity to this country or its system 

which continually provides 4 
better standard of living for more 
znd more people than any othe! 
system. 

The Communist Party, one must 
zlways remember, is not a political 
party, but an organization represent 
ing a foreign power whose published 
aim is to destroy all parliamentary 
systems, Socialist or capitalist. 
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the aid of the American. 
Philosophical Society and the Social 
Science Research Council, Oscar Jaszi 
recently revisited some of the Dar- 
ubian countries in order to study 
recent social and political develop- 
This is the first of a two- 
article series. reporting Professor 
Jaszi's findings. The concluding ar- 
ticle will appear next week. Professor 
Jaszi, eminent scholar and authority 
on social subjects, is currently a 
member of the faculty at Oberlin 


College. 
. ri 


MONG the changes which have 
A occurred in the Danubian coun- 

tries nothing impressed me so 
strongly as the utterly new structure 
It is evident everywhere 
but I felt it quite personally when [ 
re-visited my former country, Hun- 
ga ifter 28 years of exile. I was, so 
to sav, compelled to compare the mem. 
ories of the greater part of my life — 
the Hapsburg pattern, the feudal pat- 
tern, national chauvinism and megalo- 
mania, the short dream of the demo- 
cratic revolution of 1918, the even 
convulsion of the Communist 
riot of Béla Kun, the victory of the 


ments. 





of society 


Shorter 


counter-revolution of Admiral Hortiy 
—with the “brave new world” of 4 
hidden Communistic transformation 
under the command and protection of 


the Bolshevik army and diplomacy 


The essence of this almost incredihie 
change | deseribed in a report to the 
sponsors of my study as the introduc.- 
tion of political blank without any 
orga equilibrium. Feudalism was 
ruthless crushed, the middle class 
both ti apitalist and the professiona) 
always I weak in this region, has 
become a subservient class. Even the 





riat for the benefit of 
large estates were rather 
plani livided, have remained as 
t ilways were, simply silent tools 
the new ruling class 
no longer consists of 
arons of the latifundia 
or t ill wealthy group of the big 
bar nd industrialists. The new 
I overwhelming mili- 
mic power are “the 
tors (mostly of lowe: 





) t c t 

rigin trained in Russia) 

tes of the new trade 

now organs of the 

of bureaucrats, offi-- 
ce the police force 


talit r tate 


e “Eastern democra- 
even an allusion to the 
the proletariat” and 
retain the mask of popu-- 
lar coalitions and like to present them- 
. he successors of Kossuth, 
Masa ind other democratic national 
the past, there can be no 
doubt that the dictatorship following 
the Russian model is thoroughly es-- 
Their spirit is still that of 
Bela Kun who established the first 


tablishe 


dictators ip in the Danubian region 
The so-called parties of the peoples 
fronts which at the beginning of the 
new , 


regime came into existence from 
More or less free election are now 
utterly under the thumb of the Com- 
munist parties. This elimination of all 
real opposition was a slow and in all 
ts details carefully planned process 
according to the advice of native or 
foreign experts trained in Russia and 


under the occasional pressure of the 
Russian army. 


The tempo and the degree of ruth- 
lessness of the movement depended on 
local national conditions, results of his- 
Som evolution and social economic 
eee. A keen observer of the satel- 

‘© world told me “The Soviet drive 
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Social Changes in the Satellite States 


By Oscar Jaszi 


is a three-pronged attack. One prong 
is Pan-Slavism, the second the Ortho- 
dox Church, the third Collectivism.” 
I; was the most successful indeed in 
states where all three elements made 
a considerable appeal, as in Bulgaria 
and the Serb territory of Yugoslavia. 
The least successful in Hungary, a non- 
Slav, non-orthodox country with an 
individualistic peasantry. Next is Po- 
land, a Catholic country in which Pan- 
Slavism could not take root due to the 
traditional hatred of Russia. The coup 
in Czechoslovakia points to the weak- 
ness of the Communists: they were 
afraid of the approaching parlia- 
mentary elections which would have 
seriously decreased their plurality. 
Thev also realized that the robbery of 
Carpatho-Ruthenia was cold water for 
romantic Pan-Slavism, never strong 
in that country. Austria has remained 
immune in spite (or rather in conse- 
quence?) of a genuine Marxian labor 
tnovement. 


Tue new rulers, especially in coun- 
with a pre-eminently Western 
orientation, saw that complete applica- 
tion of the classic Russian pattern could 
be carried out only by bloodshed on a 
large scale and would create only chaos 
and the accentuation of hunger. To 
avoid this they needed “democracies of 


* * 
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A pair of Hungarian youngsters stop their endless hunt for food 


A Cold Wait for Dinner. 


areas; all key positions in the hands of 
the Communists or utterly reliable fel- 
low-travelers; almost complete Com- 
munist penetration of the army and the 
police forces; a propaganda organiza- 
tion entirely obsequious to the Russians, 

Rewards and punishments were used 
abundantly. Chief rewards were par- 
ticipation in the prestige and material 
advantages of power. For the present 
they cannot be very particular in the 
choice of their co-workers. They are 
compelled to accept the eagerly offered 
services of former Fascists and other 
reactionaries. 

This system of the “eastern democ- 
racies’” has a double advantage for the 
rulers compared with the “antiquated 
and corrupt” western democracies. The 
one is the moral influence of the peasant 
stooges on the masses as they are of 
the same flesh and blood. The other is 
the diplomatic value of the system, 
They present themselves as popular 
democracies which emanated from 
“free” elections, living under the con- 
trol of “parliaments.” In the same way 
important elements of the intellectual 
middle classes were induced to coop- 
erate. They may even openly state that 
they are not Communists, but are fol- 
lowing an “inevitable historical evolu- 
tion.” An influential group among them, 
with a disproportionate number of 
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long enough to exchange news, while an older youth listens in. 
To aid such innocent victims of war as these, the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, set up by United Nations, has already 
begun supplementary feeding activities in Hungary and other 
war-devastated areas of Europe where there are hungry children. 


the eastern type”: a fake parliamentar- 
ian system with those elements of 
the peasantry ignorant or subservient 
enough to accept Communist dictation. 
With the exception of Austria we can 
observe the same general pattern in all 
the countries concerned: redistribution 
of land in those countries where agrar- 
ian feudalism was still rampant; am- 
bitious government planning and na- 
tionalization of banks and industries 
following as far as possible the Russian 
model; state controlled foreign trade 
and the development of backward 


Jewish intellectuals, accept the new 
course in self-defense, because they are 
convinced that there is no other salva- 
tion for them, after the horrors of the 
Nazi terror, than the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Otherwise white terror and 
a new type of Nazi dictatorship would 
follow again, they argue. This fear 
complex has become an important po- 
litical myth strongly propagandized hy 
the Communists. Relative tolerance 
towards the Churches, occasionally 
mixed with half-hidden threats and the 
denial of an intention to establish 


kolkhozes contributed to the silent ace 
ceptance of the system. 


However, the establishment of this 
new type of “democracy” was not @ 
smooth process. Buying stooges, using 
the monopoly of propaganda, of jobs 
and privileges, building on the fear 
complex of a returning white terror, 
was not enough. To make a small 
minority of Communists complete die- 
tators, far complicated and 
harsher procedures were needed. 


more 
* * - 


Tue main purpose was everywhere to 
establish absolutely reliable pro-Soviet 
governments. But it soon became evi- 
dent that this could not be done by 
democratic methods. The peasant major- 
itv did not accept acquiescently the 
domination of a minority. It tolerates 
only passively this domination, because 
it is without arms and without an ade- 
quate organization. The Communists 
could not avoid increasing use of pun- 
ishments since the rewards did not 
bring sufficient results. It came to the 
intimidation and persecution of those 
leaders of the opposition, even those of 
the coalition, who tried to save their 
moral and political integrity. Fear was 
created by death penalties decreed by 
the people’s tribunals, the justice of 
which was often questioned by simple 
folks. Wild rumors freely circulated, 
as inevitably countries 
where discussion of really significant 
issues is tabu. It is in the very nature 
of dictatorship that it can be maintained 
only by extension and intensification 
of power. Therefore the dictators grew 
more and more conscious that the only 
real foundation of their system is the 
armed forces and the police. And every- 
one was condemned as a Fascist who 
came into 


happens in 


conflict with Communist 


principles and practices 


3ut all these brutal methods could 
not create a Communist majority. Ulti- 
mately they resorted to a more efficient 
maneuver, called “conspiracies against 
the State and the democratic order.” 
This political means was first used in 
Hungary with signal success. When the 
parliamentary situation came to a dead- 
lock in December, 1946, the military 
police reported a conspiracy against the 
Republic. Many weeks before this event 
reliable observers coming from Buda- 
pest told me that soon something would 
happen there, perhaps an open small- 
scale insurrection, which of 
would be 


course 
immediately crushed, or a 
secret conspiracy or another Reichstag- 
Fire which would give to the Commu- 
nists an opportunity to strike 


the smallholders 


against 


One hears very contradictory opin- 
That 
such a plot existed is probable. There 
are in the Eastern “democracies” a 
great many people who lost their jobs, 
and former prestige, or who are hu- 
miliated and hungry elements of the 
former ruling class. In Hungary for | 
instance the annihilation of the feudal 
aristocracy, once one of the most opu- 
lent and proudest upper classes of the 
world, is now complete. There are 
surely many elements who easily lose 
perspective and come to believe that 
with a few hundred guns they might 
be able to restore their former patri- 
mony. But it is impossible that such 
romantic conspiracies could have been 
of the slightest danger to the Republic 
with its exclusive monopoly of all the 
existing military and police formations, 
firmly backed by the Russian army. 
For the rulers such conspiracies were 
merely useful institutions for the con- 
solidation of their power. Very soon 
many conspirators were arrested who 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 


ions about these “conspiracies.” 
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“For whosoever hath, to him shall 
be given, and he shall have moire 
abundance. But whosoever hath not, 
fron him shall be taken 


that he hath.’”’—St. Matthew, 13:12 


away even 


INCE May 1 wage-earners through- 
out the country have been taking 
home a little more money in thei 

pay envelopes. At that time the ad- 
justment of their withholding tax 
under the new tax law went into 
effect. 

With the prices of meat and other 
foods continu'ng their seemingly end- 
less rise, with a rai-e in rent facing 
millions of families, these extra few 
dollars are bound to look mighty good 
to the fam ly breadwinner and the 
harassed hou ewiie trying desperately 
to make ends meet. Hopeful also is 
the prospect of getting some time later 
that blue-green check in a brown en- 
velope trom the Treasury, refunding 
the difference between the old and the 
new tax tor tie first four months of 
19438. 

But, Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer, look 
out! Beware of Congressmen bearing 
gifts in an election year. While you 
are fondly care :sing that crisp extra 
greenback you brought home in your 
pay envelope, you'd better make sure 
whether there is a catch to it 

As it happens, there is not one catch 
but several to each dollar coming your 
way because of the income tax cut 
enacted by Congre over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. Let's look at these catches 
one by one 

Catch No. 1. Will your pay, with 
the extra dollars added by the tax re- 
duction, stretch as far us it used to 
without them? If it will not, it is be- 
eause the very ame Congressional 
majority that rode roughshod over the 
President's tax veto did nothing to 
«heck inflation. If it will not, it is 
because the very same Congressional 
majority made a rent increase possible 
by loading the rent control extension 
bill full of jokers 


will soon find pretty costly 


which the tenants 


The tax-reducing Congressional ma- 
jority rejected the Presidents anti 
inflation program. It ignored the Presi- 


dent’s insistent plea that the rent- 


control law be extended for e.ghteen 


months without change. So the first 
catch to your extra tax dollars is that 
your pas vith these doll added 
vill buy le than your pay would 
have bought without them had Con 
gress acted in your interest v holdin 
inflation in 

Catch No. 2. li rp modest 
and practicall | t gets eaten uy 
by the va ind the landlors bill 
you will, ¢ course want to « ‘ 
mn nh tax et vou re ettin 
compared ith those who are not in 
quite uch a tight squeeze After all, 
you probabl did read in the paper 
that those with small earnings were 
pettin ci t reduction than 
those ith larger incomes And it is 
quite true that the new tax law gives 


# reduction of 12.6 percent on incomes 
up to $2,000 a vear, of 7.4 percent on 
the part of income between $2,000 and 
$135,700, and of 5 percent om the part 
of income earned above $135,700. So, 
quite naturally, you would want to 
know how much better off you are 


with your smaller income than the 
fellow who makes more monev but 1 
getting less tax relief 

Well, this is exactly where you will 
find the second big catch to your extra 
Suppose you have two 
dependents—say, support two children 
-and that your net income is $2,500 
# year, before etemptions. How much 
more cash would you bring home as 
the result of the new tax law? The 


tax dollars. 
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Congressional "Gifts" 
In an Election Year 


By Boris Shishkin 


Chief Economist of the American Federation of Labor 


answer is that your take-home pay, 
or net spendable income, has increased 
3.2 percent. Now, how does that com- 
pare with the increase in take-home 
pay of the fellow who also has two 
dependents but earns $25,000 a year? 
3elieve it or not, but the fact is that 
under the new law those earning 
$25,000 a year will have their take- 
home pay increased 18.5 percent. And, 
what is more, the man with two de- 
pendents earning $250,000 a year will 
have his take-home pay increased 56.4 
percent, 

See how cleverly the Congressional 
majority set it all up to put it over 
on the workers? They gave the $2,500- 
u-year wage worker a paltry 3 percent 
increase in his take-home pay. They 
gave the $250,000-a-year top business 
executive a 56 percent increase in his. 
And having done this, they contrived 


the nation’s tax load during the war. 

Consider the fact that in the prewar 
year of 1939, those with net incomes 
of less than $5,000 (afte: deductions, 
but before exemption) paid less than 
10 percent of the nation’s incorne tax 
bill. In 1948, under the new tax law, 
those with incomes under $5,000, are 
paying more than 50 percent of the 
total income tax bill of the nation. 

Yet the Senate Committee’s report on 
the 1948 tax bill blandly asserted that 
the tax relief provided by the measure 
“is heavily concentrated among tax- 
payers in the low-income brackets.” 
let us take a careful measure of 
the truth of this assertion. There are 
52,000,000 taxpayers with incomes un- 
der $5,000 and not quite 2,500,000 tax- 
pares with incomes over $5,000. More 
than 95 percent of all taxpayers have 
incomes under $5,000. 
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he illusion that their law was doing 
t the opposite. 
Catch No. 3 


ome wage-searners were almost en- 


Before the war, low- 


ely exempt from the federal income 
iX. The 


em during the war in the face of 


income tax was Imposed on 


he national emergency. Workers will- 


naly assumed their share in meeting 
the staggering cost of the war. But 
those with small incomes expected to 
be relieved in peacetime of this bur- 
den which they were ill-equipped to 
houlder. Instead, just as soon as the 
hooting was over, Congress removed 
the excess profits tax on corporations, 
In the face of the record-breaking 
profits of corporations in the last two 
years, Congress refused to reimpose 
even the modified corporation tax rec- 
ommended by President Truman 

But the same Congress had a differ- 
ent attitude toward the small-income 
wage-earners who bore the brunt of 


As the President correctly stated in 
his veto message: “In the case of the 
income tax, nearly 40 percent of the 
reduction would go to individuals with 
in excess of $5,000, who 
constitute less than 5 percent of all 


net incomes 


luxpavel 

Not only that, but the tax relief for 
iaxpayers with incomes under $5,000 
uverages $61 per taxpaver, while such 
relief for taxpayers with incomes over 
$5,000 averages $541 per taxpayer. 

Catch No. 4. The new tax law allows 
«wll married couples to divide their 
combined incomes among themselves 
tor the purpose of paying income tax. 
This provision benefits mainly married 
couples having incomes over $5,000 
living in common law states, where 
income splitting has not been allowed, 
in contrast with the few “community 
property” states, where income split- 
ling has been permitted. The new 
provision was a thinly disguised boon 
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What the New Tax Law Means 
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to the high-income families. Insteaq 
of heavily cutting the taxes of those 
jiving in common law states, as the 
new law does by the income-splitiing 
method, the taxes of those living in 
the community property states could 
have been brought up to the prevailing 
common law state level. This could 
have been done by making mandatory 
# joint return for all married couples, 
with an adjustment of rates. Or it 
could have been done by legislation 
preventing income splitting in the com- 
munity property states. 


But Congress not only chose to per- 
mit income splitting between husband 
and wife everywhere. It went much 
further .han that. It also permitted 
the splitting of the family’s wealth 
beiween husband and wife, to avoid 
gift and estate taxes. The chief bene- 
ficiaries of this provision, to the tune 
of $250,000,000 annually, are the 12,000 
most wealthy families of the country, 
The advantages of this new device to 
the wealthy may go even beyond this. 
Tax lawyers everywhere in the land 
are now urging that every estate and 
trust be dusted off for complete revi- 
sion and review, with the view of 
finding means for their clients to get 
sdditional relief from federal estate 
and gift taxes, 


Catch No. 5. As the result of the 
war, the federal government is deeply 
in debt. At the end of 1939 the federal 
public debt was less than $48 billion. 
The war expenditures have run up the 
debt to the peak figure of $279 billion, 
reached six months after the end of 
the hostilities, in February, 1946. By 
April 1, 1948, the debt was totaling 
about $253 billion. 


On this heavy indebtedness the gov- 
ernment is paying interest to its cred- 
itors, the holders of its bonds. Interest 
payments on such a large indebtedness 
wre in themselves a heavy drain on 
the Treasury. The longer the big debt 
is carried, the greater is the interest 
that the government must pay. 

The best time, and perhaps the only 
time, when this debt can be substan- 
tiully reduced is a time of general 
prosperity. For only in time of pros- 
perity can the government’s revenues 
be kept in excess of its expenditures, 
without ill effects on the economic life 
of the country. In bad times, when 
incomes are curtailed, tax revenue 
falls off. But that is just the time 
when the government can ill afford to 
make drastic cuts in its services, stop 
ail public works and other expendi- 
tures. Such curtailment then can only 
wdd to unemployment and economic 
distress 

The same Congress that so blithely 
overrode the President’s veto and re- 
duced the government’s anuual rev- 
enue from taxes by $4.7 billion, ap- 
proved the Marshall Plan and debated 
ways and means of strengthening and 
increasing our national defense 

The successful drive of the Congres- 
sional majority to put the tax cut into 
effect in the face of the measures 
pending before Congress to provide 
for the essential security of the United 
States is a matter of legislative 1re- 
sponsibility of the highest degree. T? 
promise tge American people full sup- 
port of the national defense measures 
and at the same time to cut out the 
revenue necessary to finance these 
measures is the worst kind of political 
double-dealing. 

But, hell-bent on a political victory, 
the majority party went even further 
and resorted to downright trickery 
trying to deliver to the voters a ' 
duction in their taxes and to make 
this reduction appear as a beneficent 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Einigkeit, reported that the “free 

Jewish communities” of Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania and Poland sent 
enthusiastic telegrams to the “great 
father of the free nations” on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the Bolshevik 
revolution last November. The Jewish 
World Congress sent its congratula- 
tions from London. The “League of 
Friendship” wired its blessings from 
Palestine. These Jews telegraphed to 
Moscow that the Bolshevik coup was 
a turning point in the history of man- 
kind, that the Soviet revolution is the 
motive power behind all the nations 
striving for peace and the USSR is the 
citadel of freedom and democracy. 

The cables said that Soviet Russia 
is the country where all national 
minorities have been given freedom, 
where anti-Semitism has been up- 
yooted. The Central Consistory of Bul- 
garia sent greetings to the “famous 
Leninist-Stalinist Party, which is de- 
fending the freedom and the culture 
of all progressive mankind.” 

B. Z. Goldberg’s group of American- 
Jewish writers and artists informed 
Russia, in a message signed by Sh. 
Almasof, Menasha Unger and the editor 
of the Protestant, Joseph Breinin, of 
the enthusiasm inspired in American 
Jewry by the cultural freedom granted 
to all peoples in Russia, in general, and 
by the building of a Jewish State in 
Eiro-Bidjan, in particular. 

Have thirty Novembers cured the 
common man in the Soviet Union of 
the anti-Semitic disease? 

* ” * 


Te Russian-Jewish paper, the 


Duninc the war hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews from Eastern Europe 
found refuge in or were deported to 
the Soviet Union. When the war ended, 
they returned westward; but instead 
of remaining in Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, they 
kept on moving westward to the Dis- 
placed Persons camps in Germany, 
Austria and Italy. Among them there 
were a number of Russian Jews who 
preferred the uncertainties of the West 
to life in the Soviet Union. 

It is virtually impossible for Soviet 
«mtuzens to leave their country, but, 
thanks to the war, a few thousand of 
them managed to get out. For the 





most part, they were born and raised 
in Russia and occupied important po- 
sions. They were military leaders, 
doctors, teachers, high-ranking naval 
officers, as well as plain soldiers 
svilors and workers. 

A former captain of a Soviet ship 


writes: “If the captain of the ship is 


# Jew, he is blamed for everything. 
Anti-Sen 


= 
+o 


ilism among the sailors is 
very powerful. .. . No one under my 
tommand knew that I was a Jew. I 
was ve careful to keep it secret. 


During the war I commanded a num- 
ver of Soviet ships, but the story was 
the same everywhere. After the war, 
in 1946, 1 was in port and went to 








have a drink with two ‘responsible’ 
Russians and one Lettish Communist. 
After we had had a few, one of the 
Russians opened up and said: ‘Those 
Yids, no matter how many of them 
you kill, there are still too many left.’ 
I couldn't stand it any longer, so I 
asked him: ‘What have you got against 
the Jews? Six millions of them have 
veen murdered.’ To that the Lett re- 
q plied: ‘As a Communist, I am opposed 
‘o what the Germans have done. But 
= @ human being I must say, they 
didn't do enough. There are still too 
Many Jews.’ ” 

Here is a letter from a former 


Komsomol, @ young man born and bred 
in Russia: 


JUNE 5, 1946 
ee 


“I suffered because of the anti- 
Semitism all about me. Anti-Semitism 
became much stronger during the war. 
I was never a Jewish nationalist. I was 
a good Komsomol. But no matter what 
happened, every discussion eventually 
led to the Jewish problems. Why? 
Why? It is a disease which penetrated 
everywhere.” 

There is another letter from a 24- 
year-old boy from Rostov, in the 
Ukraine. His mother and sister were 
killed by the Nazis in Kiev, together 
with all the other Jews in that city. 
His father died in the war: 


“You know better than I do what 
happened to the Jews when the Nazis 
penetrated into the Soviet Union. Un- 
fortunately, a great part of the Russian 
population approved of the German 
behavior against the Jews. It is a bit- 
ter truth to hear, but is actually the 
truth. The Soviet Government fights 


owe The Land "Without Prejudice 


Anti-Semitism in Soviet Russia 


CHM! tH HH By Jacob Pat MT 
Executive Secretary of the Jewish Labor Committee, author of Ashes and Fire 


(The Jewish World) which appeared 
in New York in 1944, fell into the 
hands of a 35-year old Russian-Jew- 
ish expatriate in a camp. He read the 
whole volume and then wrote us a 
a lengthy letter. He writes about his 
pleasure and surprise at reading it. 
“For the first time in my life,” he 
writes, “here, on this German soil, in 
a Jewish DP camp, I read such cou- 
rageous and free thoughts. You, Jews 
of America can’t conceive of what it 
means. How happy you are that you 
have such an opportunity to think out 
loud without having to look fearfully 
about you... .” 


But the anthology contains one ar- 
ticle by a Communist, Stalinsky, on 
“The Jews in the Red Army.” This is 
the comment of my Russian-Jewish 
correspondent: 

“I know the Soviet Union very well, 
but unfortunately no one there knows 
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This cartoon by William Gropper, veteran CP artist, appeared in the Jewish Daily 
Freiheit, the official Yiddish newspaper of the Communist Party, at the time of 
Arab pogroms on Jews in Palestine nearly ten years ago. The style of the drawing 


is that of Hitler’s unlamented cartoonists. 


Note the racial stereotypes: the long 


nose, the star of Zion with the enclosed dollar sign, the religious garment the 
dollar sign decorates under the vest. Added( and a perversion of the facts, is Grop- 
per’s own contribution of the whip. The caption means “The Zionist Charity Giver.” 


against anti-Semitism, but the true 
spirit of the people became evident 
when the German bandits arrived. 
This is a difficult question for me, 
personally. How can such a thing be 
true of people who have been raised 
and educated in Soviet Russia? Who 
is responsible for it? How can anyone 
tell who is a Jew and who isn’t? There 
is no mention in a Soviet passport of 
religion or national origin. .. .” 


7 . * 


Iw the big pile of letters there are 
some from high Russian officers. One 
of them tells us that he is signing his 
letter with a Russian name because he 
doesn’t want anyone to find out that 
he is a Jew. 

A Russian anthology, Evereiski Mir, 


that the heroes you, in America, men- 
tion as being Jewish, are actually 
Jewish. They are never advertised as 
Jews, because that would inflame the 
anti-Semitism in the country, which 
is already very great without it. You 
need nothing more than to say that 
such-and-such a general is a Jew!... 
These things are whispered in private, 
in a narrow circle of friends. 

Here is another letter: “Poverty, 
slavery, fear, and, on top of that, anti- 
Semitism. . If I should ever be 
dragged back there I have a bullet 
left to kill myself. 


- ” ” 
W: have no reason, and no right to 


accuse the Soviet Government of anti- 
Semitism. We know of the prohibitions 
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and penalties that have been imposed 
on anti-Semitism in Soviet Russia. It 
would be nice to believe that these 
letters are exaggerations, that in real- 
ity the Soviet people have been freed 
from anti-Semitism. But we can’t fool 
ourselves. The mountainous wave of 
letters from the Russian Jews says 
something else. 

Anti-Semitism is an ancient evil. 
For generation upon generation, eco- 
nomic, religious, and political forces 
have fanned the flames of hatred. 
Changed economic circumstances, 
heightened morality, purified culture, 
more humanity, more knowledge, more 
understanding, more real freedom, 
more equality, more justice, are the 
historical remedies for hatred between 
nation and nation, man and man. This 
cannot be achieved merely by decrees. 

The people of Soviet Russia are poor, 
they live in darkness, their hearts are 
frozen, their minds imprisoned. The 
great world is closed to them. They 
know that they are not allowed to use 
the word, “Yid.” They know that it 
is forbidden to be an anti-Semite, 
and they are afraid of punishment. 
But when they are not afraid, when 
they are alone among themselves and 
a few glasses of vodka have loosened 
their tongues, they put into words that 
which they have in their hearts. When 
three men sit together, of whom one is 
secretly a Jew, they talk about it: 
“There are still too many Jews.” 


- - > 


The Soviet writer Ilya Ehrenburg, 
who on his trip to America about a 
year ago is reported to have bought 
some twenty suits at $150 each, re- 
cently gave a lecture before a group of 
Jewish writers in Lodz, Poland. He 
spoke about anti-Semitism. He said 
ihat, just because some Ukranian, 
Lithuanian, or Polish murderers killed 
Jews during the war one couldn't con- 
demn the whole people. 

But where does the worst anti-Sem- 
itism exist? In America! He said: I 
went to a hotel in America that didn’t 
admit Jews. The Jew who accompanied 
me was indifferent to it. He said to 
me, ‘So what? Is there a shortage of 
hotels that do admit Jews? And they 
#re just as good, or even better than 
the others.” 

Ilya Ehrenburg was quite wrought 
up about it. He told the Jews of Lodz: 
“The Jews over there, in America, 
con't understand the tragedy of the 
Jewish people. They have to be re- 
minded. They have to be taught.” 

And in order to teach the American 
Jews he, the new interpreter of the 
Jewish tragedy, recently wrote that 
Americans are cannibals! 

Hundreds of books, pamphlets, leaf- 
lets, appear in America that preach 
against race hatred, intolerance, anti- 
Semitism. The fight against discrimin- 
ation in America is conducted by pub- 
lic hearings in the government, pub- 
leation of documents, dissemination of 
information through the radio, the 
press, the movies. The most successful 
film playing around the country now 
is Gentlemen's Agreement,” which is 
an indictment of anti-Semitism in its 
subterranean form. 

It is my duty to read carefully the 
Soviet press and other literature. 1] 
have not found there, in many years, 
a single word of explanation or dis- 
cussion of the problem, or a word of 
propaganda against anti-Semitisin, 

And here on my desk is the great 
pile of letters from Russian Jews tell- 
ing about the concealed, but deep- 
rooted disease of anti-Semitism gnaw- 
ing at the heart of the Soviet Uniion. 
These letters are profoundly shocking. 
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KAFKA: 
“A Bucket Into the Subconscious © 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


DIARIES, 1910 to 1913. By Franz Kajka. Edited by Max Brod. New York: 
Schocken Books. 345 pages. Vol. I. $3.50; THE FROZEN SEA, A Study 
of Franz Kafka. By Charles Neider. New York: Oxford University 


Press. 195 pages. $3.50. 


wrong might be depicted as fol- 


“<< Y feeling when I write something that is v 
M lows: In front of two holes in the ground a man is waiting for something 


to appear that can rise up only out of the hole on his right. But while this 


hole remains covered over by a dimly) 


as the man may try to prevent it 
finally covers up even the right hole 
But the man—he does not want to 
leave this place and indeed refuses to 
at any price—has nothing but thes 
and, although 


appearances fleeting a 


they are. their strength is used up b‘ 
their merely appearing—they cannot 
satisfy him, he stil] strives, wheneve 
in weakness they are arrested in the 
rising up, to drive them up and scatte 
them into the air if only he can thu 
bring up others; for the permanett 
sight of one is unbearable, and mot 

over he continues to hope that afte 
the false appearances have been 
hausted, the true will finally appeat 





his paragraph, quoted from Fra 
Kafka’s Diaries, furnishes us with ar 
insight into his creative method, a 
yell as } personal relationship with 
his muse 1 implies the tragic wea! 
rn if mind. Let us take up t 
la f the points first. The Diaries 
clea reveal for those who did not 
inte t act from his novels, tale 
and »=6oparables, that the one jualit 
I most lacked was nt 
lect Du the “hree years 191) 
thro 3) covered by this 1 
ylu ‘ i journal, whenever |¢ 
yul i urst with himsel 
iit s ects uch a the nan 
ent Goethe or the curious quas 
na of the literature of sma 
peo impr on ind 1 
{ b i ind pla 
tud I other subjects a i 
t rincipal content of ¢ 
you ¢ 4 the poradal autouvto 
rap! f e neurotic author, his sti 
»| th } family, his job, his friend 
und |} in The I 
tion amusiI ent! about a 
yua 1 tor Kafka visited Judats 
ana ti of its institutions i 
mn r only to arrive at pede 
triar ynclusions—and the Yiddish the 
ate n Prague, its actors and actresse 
its pla triumphs and failures, a 
gon ite length. Here for the 
time the literary prospector who see 


new yuurces of Kafkan thought ana 
imagination and who wishes to deepe 


and validate his understanding of h 


author's fiction is likely to find a spars 
but genuine lode 
>. . a 
I 


K AFKA went to the various produ 

tions of the Yiddish theater often aad 
he became close friends with severa! 
members of the troupe. One actress 
a Mrs. Tschissik—he once wrote about 
her “I enjoy writing her name s» 
much’ —he admired especially and he 
presented her with bouquets after per - 
formances. Some of the plays are dis- 
cussed and their plots analyzed; when 
critical comments are made, they are 
interlarded with loving reports on the 
appearance and demeanor af the ac- 


visible lid, one thing after another rises up 
out of the hole on his left, keeps trying to at 
ceeds in doing this without much difficulty be 


tract his attention, and in the end suc- 
cause of its swelling size, which, much 


After reading through one or 
synopses, the similarity 


tresse 
two of thesé 
of their plots to the incredible logical 
fantasies of his later years becomes 
His description of the “male 
impersonators” in one of the plays— 
they seem to make a fool of every- 
one, laugh immediately after the mur- 
der of a noble Jew, sell themselves to 
dance with their hands 
on their earlocks in delight when the 

murderer poisons himself 
ind calls upon God, and yet all this 
only because they are as light as a 
feather, sink to the ground under the 
slightest pressure, cry easily with dry 
face they cry themselves out in 
but as soon as the pressure 
is removed haven’t the slightest spe- 


obviou 


4 apostate 


unma ked 


srimace 


cific gravity but mus‘ bounce right 
back up into the air”—is the first 
idumbration of the “assistants” in The 
Castle 3eyond these actual sources 


of invention, the genuine feeling of 
tories is there, weakly and 
in his accounts of various 
aspects of this impoverished Yiddish 
thea Even so, the interest these 
hold for us would be only a 

pa one if there were not the con- 
t he analogy, between Kafka’s 
reports on these plays and players and 
narratives we know that he 
He does not write in- 
about the Yiddish drama; his 


ar to write 


tions are vague and incom- 
forcefu 
e is putting down a plot 0: 

the trauma incident to his 

fection for one or another of the 
You would never tak 
vuurnal for the day-by-da 
one of the greatest ex- 


plete writing is most 


vriters of our times 

\ Franz Kafka was unquestionab! 
experimental writer. He has 
ontributed to our tradition an imple- 
me is useful as Joyce’s stream-of- 
s—I am inclined to think 
it may be more useful ultimately. This 
echnique, that of using the compulsive 
circling of an obsession as the central 
symbol of a story or novel, is alread, 
being employed by an entire school of 
modern writers, among them Anna 
Kavan, William Sansom, Henry Green 
Isaac Rosenfeld, Patrick White, Rex 
Warner 

The obsessional symbol is a cogent 
device—the long paragraph quoted at 
the beginning of this review is in all 
its essentials a fine example of it 
Cogent, but it permits infinite develop- 
ment—think for a moment of this para- 
graph, “My feeling when I write some- 
thing that is wrong...” As it stands, 
it is as sound a metaphor to describe 
the process of artistic creation as I 
have ever encountered. But it is more 
than that, it is also a parable on man’s 
hopeful] search for an absolute value 
An analyst could see in it a typical 
representation of the neurotic am- 


mn lousne 


bivalence of the Oedipal personality, 
while Albert Camus might consider it 
almost as good a comment on the 
absurdity of man’s existence as the 
myth of Sisyphus. Kafka, without a 
doubt, only intended it as an expla- 
nation of how he felt when he wrote 
something wrong; I think it was truly 
accidental with him that he happened 
to think metaphorically, as accidental 
as his neurosis itself... or his exist- 
ence itself. This belief does not de- 
tract a bit from the force of another 
of my beliefs: that, this paragraph 
contains all the meanings I have im- 
puted and as many more as occur to 
you or anyone else who happens to 
read it. There is no one meaning to 
anvthing Kafka wrote. Once that state- 
ment is made, it seems embarrassingly 
obvious 


II 


Tue Diaries demonstrate that Kafka 
was not an intellectual, that he thought 
metaphorically and that he happened 
to think of complex, many-leveled 
metaphors that served as obsessional 
symbols—and that it was these sym- 
bols with their masterful ambiguity 
that gave value to his art and en- 
riched our tradition. But just how 
did this happen? Anyone can think 
metaphorically and any writer set 
down an argument or a narrative in 
Parables and alle- 
gories are as old as the Greeks, but 
except for a few—notable the Oedipus 
trilogy of Sophocles—none of them 
Franz Kafka’s tales and 
in bewildering numbers of pos- 


sible meaningful exegeses. 


terms of analogies 


approache 
novel 


Our clue. of course, lies in the fact 

obably an accident— 
plays depicted a cen- 
onflict in the per- 
Western man: incestuous 
love for the mother and concomitant 
hatred of the father. Kafka was grow- 
ing up in a culture adjacent and quite 
he had read Kier 
ho based an entire 
Christian philosophy on another am- 
vth, that of Abra- 
was not difficult for 
Kafka to see that in re-interpreting 
the Gre terms of modern 


again it was pr 
that Sophocle 
tral, psychological 


sonality of 


similar to Freud’s 


kegaard, a man 


biguous, Oedipal n 





T T+ 
ham ind isaat at 


story in 
man Freud had made a major con 
tribution to art and science because 
Kafka himself was a _ pronounced 
out this there can 
The Diaries, with 
their reports of dreams, once and for 
all substantiate the facts about his an- 
tagonistic father and sexual mother. 
When Franz Kafka dreamed of sexual 
intercourse, the act was incomplete and 
his tentative caresses both simulated 
the suckling motion of an infant at his 
mother’s breast and resulted in sealing- 
wax sores on the body of the woman; 
here we have proof either that Kafka 
wrote as a sublimation of sexual desire 
for an incestuous object or that he 
knew enough about Freudian theories 
to connect, even in his dreams, his 
writing with the incest taboo that had 
formed him. He associates his mother 
with incestuous desire and writing in 
more than one dream in the course of 
the Diaries. The Freudian basis for the 
obsessional symbol is now indisputable. 





Oedipal type 
now be no ca\ 
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W: still have answered only part of 
eur question: how did Kafka come to 
think in (or of) obsessional symbols? 
Was it automatic, arising compulsively 
out of his neurosis? Or were these con. 
scious, deliberate constructions? Mr, 
Charles Neider, in one of the most pre. 
posterous pieces of Kafka criticism ever 
written. The Frozen Sea, decides, | 
think correctly, that Kafka made con. 
scious use of his own neurotic expe- 
rience to construct the great symbols 
in his works. Unfortunately, Mr. Nei- 
der’s argument is more often comic 
than convincing due to his lack of a 
sense of proportion and his distressing 
tendency to associate arbitrarily two 
words or two ideas and from that point 
on consider them to tbe synonymous, 
This first occurs when he associates the 
Hebrew Kabbalah with the word “ca- 
bala” and Kafka’s remark that in his 
work there is a “secret cabala.” Mr, 
Neider interprets this word, which has 
an exact meaning and an exact refer- 
ence. loosely to refer to what he calls 
“social cabalisms” which he says Kaf- 
ka satirized. Any set of outworn in- 
stitutions or conventions — whether 
thev be | 








militarism, Austro- 
Hungarian bureaucracy or bourgeois 
acquisitiveness — are “cabalistic” ac- 
cording to Mr. Neider. This is, of 
course a transparent way of sneaking 
in a Marxist approa to Kafka as a 
social satirist without accepting the re- 
sponsibilities of Marxist determinism. 
Mr. Neider writes that in The Trial 
“cabalism is epitomized by the law and 
the yurt.” but when he attempts to 
apply this theory to other works his 
statements grow more nebulous and he 
apply it to more 


As if realizing that his first try at 
ad not worked out 
as well as he expected, Mr. Neider 


handily discovers “a secret key to Kaf- 
ka's novel T} : turns out to be 
he Freudian analy of the Oedipal 
personalit Mr. Neider finds that “1. 
The Trial contains a web of mythical 
$ yolisn 2 s a literary pano- 


consciousness a3 

V by psychoanalytic 
movement. 3. It presents in detail the 
ivnamics of the castration complex. 
4. It contains nomenclatural symbol- 
ism This is like saying that movies 
are made in Hollywood. What is worse, 
Mr. Neider, having grown used to his 
unique method of dissertation — argu- 
ment by pun — supports his tautologi- 
cal interpretation of The Trial with 
reasoning that I think a proofreadet 
would question: “Joseph K.’s arrest is 
a symbolic one. It is not by civil au- 
thority. He is not incarcerated. It is 
a physical arrestation, a fixation classi- 
cal in neurosis. He is arrested on the 
anal level of sexual development.” 
(italics mine) It may be that Mr. 
Neider has discovered an eighth type 
of ambiguity: using a word to meal 
both of its connotations at once while 
not caring if either is accurate. 

So much for Mr. Neider’s 200k 
which is an ignorant, pretentious at 
tempt to exploit both psychoanalysis 
and Kafka. I would not have thought 
The Frozen Sea worth mentioning # 
Mr, Neider had not confused hi 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Incorrigible Song 


Reviewed by MAX EASTMAN 


SELECTED POEMS OF SIDNEY LANIER. Edited by Stark Young. New 


York: Scribners. 146 pages. 


$2.50. 


Instead of the usual passage of Scripture, my mothe: 


Y education in poetry began at family prayers one morning when I was 
M about twelve 


read Sidney Lanier’s 


“Song of the Chattahoochee.” I was in ecstasy when 


she finished, and begged for it every next morning until I knew it by heart. 
I have been reading this poem over in the new volume just published by Scrib- 


ners, and it seems to me the luckiest possible introduction to poetry. 


unlike prose; it so incorrigibly and 
recklessly sings. And it sings with a 
lilt that is obvious, and with little 
melodious tinkles of rhyme and allit- 
eration that are easily perceived. To 
a mature and meticulous critic thev 
are, perhaps, a little too easily pei- 
ceived. But that makes them all the 
better as a gateway to poetry for 
children — and for adults whose minds 
have never yet escaped from prose 

Lanier’s own life was a poem, a 
iriumph of the spirit of poetry against 
every practical obstacle that could be 
raised against it. He was a musical 
genius, so sensitive to tone that when 
playing the violin in youth he would 
sometimes sink to the floor in a trance, 
and had to abandon the violin for the 
flute. He had an equally delicate genius 
for poetic speech —a far more origi- 
nal one than that of Longfellow, Low- 
ell, or Whittier. But he did not live 
near the Hub of American Culture, if 
not of the Universe: Boston. He fought 
on the defeated side in the Civil War. 
Enlisting at nineteen, he spent what 
might have been his five most lyric 
years campaigning against the Yanks. 
He was captured while commanding 
a ship that attempted to run the block- 
ade, and was sick with tuberculosis 
znd semi-starvation in Point Lookout 
prison, Maryland, when the war ended. 
He walked all the way home to Macon, 
Georgia, with nothing by way of bag- 
gage but the flute he had smuggled 
into prison in his sleeve. He arrived in 
2 high fever, and was never well again. 

Poverty and tuberculosis and crea- 
tive loneliness joined hands to fight 
down the music in the young man’s 
heart, but he held them off triumph- 
ently for fifteen years. In those years 
he became renowned as the world’s 
foremost flutist; he wrote a great book, 
The Science of English Verse, a study 


It is so totally 





of the musical basis ot poetry that has 
become a classic; and he composed a 
little sheaf of immortal poems — the 
best of them in his very last years. 

As you enter Brunswick, Georgia, 
traveling south in U. S. Route 1, you 
will behold spreading before you to- 
ward the sea —and like the sea sug- 
gesting infinity in their extension 
the Marshes of Glynn. And you will 
find there under an ancient live-oak 


a bronze memor:al to Sidney Lanier. ° 


It was to this tree that he came in the 
early morning to dream of his great 
work, never finished, “The Hymns of 
the Marshes.” He stood here — in im- 
agination — when writing his master- 
poem, “Sunrise,” though he wrote it 
far from here. He wrote it on his 
sickbed in Baltimore, during the last 
months of his illness, his tempreature 
at 104°, and his hand barely able to 
move the pencil. 

“How dark, how dark, soever the 

race that must needs be run, 

I am lit with the sun.” 

In the shadow of the old live-oak 
at Brunswick you feel the sadness of 
his heroic struggle. But if you travel 
across Georgia, you will find on its 
western border a sunny bridge over 
a brightly moving river that remem- 
bers only his triumph. That is the 
Chattahoochee. It rises in Habersham 
County, drops through Hall County, 
and then across the state and down 
between Georgia and Alabama to the 
Gulf. And it was the song of this 
river, “Song of the Chattahoochee”, 
which opened to me the realms of 
poetry. 


“Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 

I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall. ...” 





| The Lawrence Manuscripts | 


Reviewed by CHARLES |. GLICKSBERG 





A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE: The Frieda Lawrence Collection of D. H. 


Lawrence Manuscripts. E. W. Tedlock, Jv. 


Alburquerque: University 


of Mexico Press. Pages xxxix, 333. $3.50. 


or essayist or poet, will wish to miss this rich bibliographical treat. Bibliog- 


N O student of D. H. Lawrence, no one who appreciates his work as a novelist 


raphy shades over insensibly into biography—into a consideration of the 
creative methods he employed in his fiction and poetry, the conflicts he faced at the 
time of writing, the various revisions he undertook, the growth of his talent and the 
evolution of his idiosyncratic style. It is all to the good that the author of this volume 


(he has done vastly more than a me- 
chanical job of compiling data and col- 
lecting texts) has given ~us so much 
revealing information about this col- 
lection of manuscripts from Mrs. Law- 
rence in Taos, New Mexico. 

Primarily a study of the Lawrence 
manuscripts — there are two hundred 
and two items in all, only mine of 
which are not from the Frieda Law- 
rence collection — this work is, within 
these prescribed limits, a true labor 
of love. Everything relating to these 
manuscripts — their date of composi- 
tion, the kind of paper used, points in 
which they differ from the published 
text, the nature of the revisions made 
in different versions, and so on—1s 
carefully investigated. First the man- 
uscript is described; then the date of 
its publication, in periodical or book 
form, is given; the origin and develop- 
ment of the text of the title is traced 
chronologically to the time of publica- 
tion; finally, the text is compared with 
an authorized published text or texts 
and all differences scrupulously noted, 
If the text is still unpublished, encugh 
of its contents is excerpted to indicate 
what it is about. Future students of 
Lawrence will be enormously indebted 
io this work for seeking to establish a 
reliable chronology: the definite order 
of time in which these manuscripts 
were composed. 

Enhancing the value of this volume 
is the diary that Mr. Tedlock tran- 
scribes for the first time: a collection 
of hurried notes Lawrence jotted down 
between February, 1920, and Novem- 
ber, 1924. These notes furnish helpful 
clues to the kind of intense creative 
activity Lawrence was engaged in dur- 
ing that productive period. The classi- 
fication of the manuscripts into twelve 
separate groups—short novels and 
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D. H. LAWRENCE 
short stories, novels, poems, plays. and 
so on—helps to impose order on the 
miscellaneous wealth of material. The 
last section —the one that affords the 
most enjoyable reading, since it is a 
fine critical essay—is devoted to a 
textual comparison of the three ver- 
sions of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 

Thus we are enabled to follow the 
development of Lawrence's literary 
career. Behind the solid mass of bib- 
liographical details we perceive the 
fascinating story of Lawrence’s prodi- 
gious creative effort, the clean-cutting 
integrity of his mind. Unquestionably 
one of the valuable features of this 
descriptive catalogue is that it offers 
so many exacting clues and incentives 
to further research in the still un- 
explored field of Laurentiana, 

This volume, handsomely bound, 
beautifully designed and printed, is a 
bargain at the price. The University 
of New Mexico and the author are 
both to. be heartily congratulated on 
their enterprise and vision in publish- 
ing this work. 

(Professor Glicksberg teaches English 
et Brooklyn College.) 





Sides of the Looking Glass 


Reviewed by RICHARD B. CANTOR 


ALTERNATIVE TO SERFDOM. 
Knopf. 153 pages. $3.00. 


4 John Maurice Clark. New York: 


belong to a community unit more personal than the state with his desire for 


Jie MAURICE CLARK has set himself the task of resolving man’s need to 


liberty. 


This accomplishment would seem to require a reasonable balance 


between groups (primarily government, business and labor) and a sense of responsi- 


bility to the community as a whole on the part of each. 


It is easy enough to call 


for balance and responsibility, and to predicate the maintenance of freedom on this 


apposite use of power. It is noi su 
easy to determine in specific situations 
who is the underdog, who is acting 
irresponsibly and whose power should 
be curbed to equalize the balance. 

In arriving at a concrete judgment 
on the relative power and responsi- 
bility of business, government and 
Jabor today, Professor Clark would 
maintain the existing controls of busi- 
ness—with a revision of our tax struc- 
ture so that we do not “load the dice 
@gainst the assumption of business 
risks.” He would use the power of 
eovernment sparingly, since that is the 
2ll-embracing, impersonal] force which 
1S Most difficult to control; and he 
would institute a great many controls 
of labor, which he feels is the group 
which today is most clearly mono- 
Polistic and “much the largest and 
strongest repository of private mo- 
nopoly power in the country.” 

Unfortunately, this book, consisting 
of five lectures delivered on the Wil- 
liam W. Cook Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, does not offer the 
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reader an opportunity to discover just 
how Professor Clark arrives at his 
determination of the relative power 
of business and labor. In any case, 
however, labor would certainly be at 
odds with his conclusions, and could 
make a respectable case for the thesis 
that it is business which still holds 
the predominant power, which still 
maintains undue influence in the halls 
of Congress, and still is making greater 
profits in proportion to investments 
than ever before. Certainly it would 
be extremely difficult to get labor, as 
well as the national community, to 
support legislation to oytlaw the closed 
and union shops, various kinds of 
strikes and to restore the “injunctive 
remedy,” as Professor Clark recom- 
mends. 

Professor Clark’s analysis of and 
comparison between orthodox eco- 
nomic theory and Keynesian formu- 
Jations furnishes ample illustration of 
the fact that he takes “revisionist 


economic theories” seriously, and that 






he did not stop his learning with the 
traditionalists. His conclusion in this 
section of the book is that both the 
orthodox theorists and Lord Keynes 
were correct, but that their laws ap- 
plied at different points in the busi- 
ness cycle. 

After a detailed analysis, in which 
he enumerates the paradoxes set up 
by the truisms of the traditionalists 
and the truisms of Keynes, Professor 
Clark gives us a general guide for 
determining whether we should apply 
the laws of the orthodox front-side or 
the Keynesian reverse-side of the 
looking glass. Orthodox thought cor- 
rectly told us that if you choose to 
have more of one thing, you must 
take less of another; but from the 
Keynesian side of the looking-glass, 
if you produce more of one thing, it 
will result in producing more of other 
things (to satisfy demand, supported 
by purchasing power), 

Clark’s working formula is that 
Keynesian laws apply during the pe- 
yviod from depression to full employ- 
ment and then break down, while 
orthodox laws are valid while full 
employment and prosperity are main- 
tained. Thus, in spite of the fact that 
productivity is the major economic 
goal, destroying machines, limiting 
output and “plowing under” is some- 
limes the path to the same goal. The 
difficulty is in determining which side 


of the Jooking-glass we are on at any 
given point, and so it is with the prob- 
Jem of determining the relative power 
#nd_ responsibility of business and 
Jabor. 

(Richard B. Cantor, former staff mem- 
ber and columnist of The New Leader, 
edited an Air Forces paper during war.) 





Coming in | 
The Literary Section 


Writers and Leviathan 
George Orwell | 


Aldous Huxley 
Bryllion Fagin 


T. S. Eliot 
Neil Weiss 


Gide’s Journals 
Roymond Rosenthal 


PLUS 
Reviews by Arthur Schlesinger 
| Je, R. W. Flint, Julien Stein- 
| berg, John Hastings Nichols, 
| James Bernard Kelley, Bogdan 
| Reditca, and many others. 
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British Labor's Next Two Years: 


(Continued trom Page One 
diapers with the suggestion that ail 
would be well if Britain had the righ! 
(for left?) foreign policy. For left- 
wingers, his departure was sweetened 


by the simultaneous ouster of Alivred 
Edwards, a peculiar Labor MP who 
thinks that workers on strike shout 
be deprived of their food ratious 
Party loyalty was very much to tl 
fore of this conference. The delegate 


were keenly aware that, in spite o 
the long succession of by-election vic- 
tories, it would be touch-and-go 


whether the Government would suv- 
vive a General Election if it were held 
now. Labor’s popular support, at its 
lowest ebb in November, has recovered 
significantly since then. But two havi 
and tricky years lis ahead, beiove 
Labor faces the voters again 

The Conference did not frame tlie 
1950 election program; that job wii! 
be commenced next year. But it was 
evident throughout the prececdin.ss 
that there were two currents of 
thought, symbolized by Herbert Movvi- 
son and Aneurin Bevan. 

Herbert Morrison has his eye on the 
middle-class vote, for it is this decisiy 
vote which has been drifting away 
from Labor. His instincts ave all i » 
caution and sonsolidation, He wouli 
rather talk less about great new fiel is 
for public ownership, and move about 





HOW HIGH ARE WAGES? 
In the May 7 issue of I/nityd 

States News, a weekly devoted to 
| reportage of national and interna- 
tional affairs from a business point 
of view, appears a discussion en 
tit'ed “End to Easy Raises in Pay.” 
It presents interesting and infor 
mative material. 

Federal Government Workers: 
| Earned $36.61 in real wages in 1933: 
earned $30.35 in real wages in July. 
1945; earning $30.94 in real wages 
today. 

Light and Power Workers: In 
1939, $34.38; in 1945, $33.82: today. 
$32.26. ‘ 

Railroad Workers: In 1939, $33.17: 
in 1945, $34.98; today, $36.74. 

Iron and Steel Workers: [a 1333. 
$27.52: in 1945, $33.88; today. 531.29. 

Schoo] Teachers: In 1939, 327.34: 
in 1945, $26.54; today, $26.41. 

Automobile Workers: [ma 1933. 
$32.91; in 1945, $35.63; today. 333.33. 

Construction Workers: [n (333, 
$30.24: in 1945, $37.00; today. 535.53. 

Textile Workers: In 1933. 515.34: 
in 1245, $22.35 today, $24.83. 

Soft-Coal Miners: In 1939. 523.33: 
in 1945, $34.07; today, $40.35. 











“ANSWER PLEASE! QUESTIONS 
TO THE COMMUNISTS’ 
Stephen Naft’s pamphlet 

revised and enlarged-——will be 

available for distribution some- 
time next week. This series of 
politically devastating questions 
should be placed in the hands 
of every fellow-traveller and 

Wallaceite. Order your copies 

NOW! Distribute them among 

vour friends, donate a copy to 

your local school and public 
library, see to it that this pam- 
phlet gets the circulation it 
deserves! 

25 CENTS PER Copy 

10 COPIES FOR $1.99 
THE NEW LEADER, 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3. N.Y. 


Enclosed please find $ fon 

copies of Stephen Naft's acw 

pamphlet “Answer Please! Ques 
tions to the Communists.’ 








improving the administration of the 
industries which are already national- 
ized. The resignation of Sir Charles 
Reid, production director for the Na- 
tional Coal Board, has had its effect 
on public opinion, and Morrison wants 
to counter that effect. It was clear 
from the course of debate that the 
majority of the trade union leaders 
are of his way of thinking 


* ~ . 
Bevan's Program 


A nevurin BEVAN is all for full 
speed ahead. It is important, he be- 
lieves, for the Government to give a 
firm and decisive lead. In the public 
mind, he is identified with the section 
of the Cabinet which is pushing hard- 
est for the nationalization of the steel 
industry. It is evident that he has the 
majority of the individual (as opposed 
to the trade union) membership of the 
Party with him. His vote for the Ex- 
ecutive Council rose from 646,002 ‘io 
736,000, and he topped the poll again. 
His close associate, Michael Foot (the 
editor of the socialist weekly Tribune 
won his way to the Executive, displac- 
ing one of the old guard. Meanwhile. 
Morrison lost 12,000 votes and drgpped 
from third to fourth place. 

Bevan was, in fact, the star of the 
Conference. He is being widely men- 
tioned as the next Prime Minister. His 


housing program has won him great 
popularity, not only because of the 
number of homes made available, but 
because nearly all of them have been 
apportioned on the basis of human 
need, rather than on the basis of abil- 
ity to pay. In his National Health 
Service, he has scored a real triumph, 
disposing of the opposition of the Brit- 
ish Medical Association even more 
adroitly than that earlier Welsh polit- 
ical wizard, David Lloyd George. 
Moreover, he has kept clear of the 
bruising controversies over ~- foreign 
affairs. His gracious reference to the 
European Recovery Program, however, 
shows clearly where he stands. 


It was a quiet Conference; some 
people thought it was intolerably dull. 
But thev were thinking of the many 
years when Labor was out of office, 
and could afford a carefree annual 
frolic. Labor now has the grave re- 
sponsibility of government, and faces 
in 1950 the greatest test in its history. 
It was natural that the delegates 
should be earnest in their approach 
to their problems, and should aim at 
unity rather than needless dissension. 
One rank-and-filer commented that 
when he came, he doubted that Labor 
would win the next General Election; 
when he went away, he was confident 
of victory. No commendation could be 
higher than that. 


The New Tax Law 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
and lasting boon. Here is how the 
trick was done: 

In addition to the necessary pro- 
vision for the Marshall Plan adoptioa 
by the Congress, several important 
increases in expenditures, beyond the 
January budget estimates, were given 
Congressional approval, including the 
increase in the payment to veterans. 
Large appropriations were needed to 
bring the armed forces to authorized 
This would call for addi- 
tional outlays of at least $3.5 billion 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1948, and of $5 billion in the following 


strength 


fiscal vear 

The reactionary majority in Con- 
gress decided to get around this prob- 
lem by an accounting trick. [t made 
a provision that of the money to be 
spent for the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, in the fiscal year beginning next 
July, $3 billion is to be charged against 
the xvevenues raised in the current 
fiscal year 

The President called this device 
“fiscal sleight-of-hand,” and proper! 
so, because it makes the prospective 
deficit in the next fiscal year seem to 
But actually, of course, the 
amount of money available for debt 
retirement in the two years would stil! 
remain exactly teh same. 

So the final catch to your tax cefuni 
dollar is that it will not stay in you: 
purse. or billfold, very long. lf the 
government of the United States is to 
meet its solemn obligations for pros- 
perity and peace, if the government is 
to pay back the money for your bonds 
in dollars just as good as those it has 
received from you, it will have to 


disappear 


——To Summer Sublet— 


Five-room apartment, oa 
Central Park West—to be 
sublet from June 15 to 
September 15. — Rental 











| NAME very reasonable. 
Ao.) Write: Box S, 
| eenpoes New Leader, 7 E. 15th St., 
crea : N. Y. C. 
ZONE STATE 
12 


meet its expenditures with cash cur- 
rently derived from taxes. If, on the 
other hand, the tax reduction forces 
more borrowing and adds to the in- 
fiation, the government will be forced 
to come to you, the taxpayer, later 
and take more money from you then 
than it would now. 

For every tax dollar you get back 
from the government now, you will 
have to pay two or more tax dollars 








SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Meeting of Jamey 
H. Maurer Branch, June 14, 8 p. m, 
at 415 South 19th Street. Election og 
officers, introduction of new members, 
National Secretary August Claesseng 
will be present. ... Twelfth Annual 
Journal in preparation. Ads and greet. 
ings coming in from many unions, WC 
Branches and other groups and indi. 
viduals. All SDF locals and memberg 
are urged to hasten in responses. The 
fund raised by this Journal will be 
needed for the ambitious program of 
radjo and press ads to continue in the 
fall. . . . National Action Committes 
meets Monday, June 7th, 7 p. m,, at 
7 East 15th St. (Room 200), N.Y.C. 

NEW YORK CITY 

City Convention: Opening sessions 
has had to be postponed to June 
22-23 because of conflicting events 
occurring on the original dates, June 
15-16. Sub-committees on Resolutions, 
Propaganda Among Youth, Organiza. 
tion, Office and Finance, and Women’s 
Activities are meeting. .. . City Execu- 
tive Committee meets June 9th, 7:3) 
p. m.... B. C. Viadeck Branch, Brook. 
lyn. meets June 5th, 1:30 p. m.,, at 7 
East 15th St. (Room 200), N.Y.C..., 
R. Parness Branch: Dinner and Sym- 
posium on June 5th, 8:30 p. m., in the 
clubrooms, 202 East 93rd St., Brooklyn, 
. . . German Branch meets June 4th, 
8:30 p. m., at 7 East 15th St. N.Y.C. 
Farewell party being arranged for 
Frederick Stampfer, who will soon re- 
turn to Germany. ... Algernon Lee . 
speaks on Station WEVD every Satur- | 
day at 9:30 p. m... . Mid-Bronx Branch: 
Get-together and Social on June 12th, 
8:30 p. m., in the WC School, 108 East 
18ist St. Election of convention dele- 
gates and other business. Harold Le- 
wack, formerly of AMG, speaks on “Po- 
litical Developments in Japan Under 
MacArthur.” . .. SDF Branch in Amal- 
gamated Co-op Houses meets June 7th, 
3:30 p. m., in Tearoom. Election of 
delegates to convention. .. . August 
Claessens conducts class for Women's 
Section, Liberal Party, Tuesdays, be- 
ginning June 8th. 9 p. m., at Liberal 


Party clubrooms. Brighton Beach, 
to the government later. Brooklyn. 
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Do All of Your Friends 
Read The New Leader? 
Probably many of your friends have not yet discovered how 
stimulating, provocative and informative The New Leader is. Here's 
an opportunity for you to send them each a gift copy absolutely free 
—and with no obligation to either you or your friends. Just fill out 
these blanks and send them along to us. 
Please send FREE COPIES of The New Leader to the following people. 
You may [| may not 7] mention that I recommended The New Leader. 
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“Do. June ‘hie. co-star of M.G. 
nder 
mal- “UP IN CENTRAL PARK” 
7th, OPENS AT THE CRITERION 
a of “Up in Central Park,” Univer- 
gust sal-International’s screen version 
en's of the Broadway musical stage 
be- hit, is now at Loew’s Criterion 
eral Theatre. Deanna Durbin, Dick 
ach Haymes and Vincent Price are the 
co-stars. 
Music by Sigmund Romberg 
and Dorothy Fields, plus dancing 
sl specialties staged by Helen Tam- 
iris, highlight the action of the 
new movie which deals whimsi- 
eally with New York City’s Boss 
Tweed scandal of the 1870's. In 
the large supporting cast are Al- 
bert (Finian’s Rainbow) Sharpe, 
Tom Pe s and Hobart Cavan 
augh 
Ww TY . . 
. Up in Central Park” was pro- 
s cuced and written for the screen 
e by Ki | Tunberg and directed by 
it Will \. Seite: 
25 “BIG CLOCK” CLICKS 
AT wnoanere PARAMOUNT 
‘ Br rear 
F apparently 
r. agreeir noviegoe of othe 
citie Pa unt suspense 
treat B Clock.” in its 
secon it = the Brooktv 
Parat ‘atre. Ray Milland 
ana Laughton are co 
starre nt : film which has been 
as hi p ed by the critics as 
iM ha } eceived bi 
the put ; 
Wit} The Big Clock” the 
; Brook ! Para nount offering 
R " 
: “THE PIRATE” IN ITS 3rd 


WEEK AT THE MUSIC HALL 





At the Capitol 








Metro-Goldwvn- Ma\ rer’s Tech- 
ecules musical The Pirate,” 
> Starri g ’ Cas and and Gene 
* Kelly, ly, t ne ngs bv Cole 
x orter n its third week at 
a Radio City Music Hall 

5 as wil creen hit, the Music 
Mall ntinue “Or the 
Bear aborate revue ee 

cuce yn the eat stage by 
Leonidoff, starring Pa tricia Bo w- 

mat can prima ballerina. 


All 


ternal 


trade unions and fra- 
organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
fer parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
ot the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatr:cal Depart 
| Ment. 7 East 15th St.. N. Y. C. 








HAZARD” OPENS AT 
THE PARAMOUNT 


“Hazard,” Paramount’s comedy 











about a girl who'd bet on any-| situation. Since that is quite v! 
thing. including he rself, is now at! convincing hokum, all the reli: 
the Paramount Theatre, with co-|and sting are taken out of the 
stars Paulette Goddard and Mac-| Vice-President’s fight for fre: 
donald Carey _in_ the top roles, | dom. 
supported by Fred Clark Stanley Incidentally. when the V-.P. is 
Clements, Frank Faylen’ and] driven frem Hollywood. the de- 
Maxie Rosenbloom vice by which he is restored t 
In person the Paramount pre "| power is the phoniest god come 
{sents the King Cole Trio w ith | down out of the machine ;s 
their fFendition of “Nature Boy Euripides kidded tl or , 
and as an extra added attraction | | device.—Onlv this seems to be 
Ray Anthony and his orchestrz a| one of the parts of the plav we 
featuring Music In © Action.’| are supposed to take serious!) 
Othe n person include Pat Hen- | What can a cast do with saci 
ning, atomic comic: Kay Starr, | ; +r “ee 
ee , ; : a self-contradicting jumble ‘ 
songstress: The Evens Family, po  aatis Qe Marea Th rale : 
Frances Foster, Johnny Vincent lh sige co cade tone oe mali 
and Knobby Lee ris V P. bet velievable, siscbatne 
| off firecrackers of phrase v¢ 
| me be credible is Marsha Hur ‘ ¥ 
WOODY HERMAN | the head of research, wakin ri 
HEADS NEW CAPITOL | conscience me the hear © 
IN- PERSON wr | her bo Mort Carnovsi Of 
Woody Herman and his or-|Jong away from Broadway. give 
t head e new in-person | g00d acting to his leet oment 
ho at e Capito) Theatre.| part. But the direction t 
Marv Ann McColl end the Wood- | these and many ore folk bect 
choppers are featured with the | and forth too much \ 
band. {integration of mood or cCrive 
Van Johnson and June Allvson | even had the play itself pe ile 
in MGM’s je comedy ‘The | 2 Singleness of eiTect. It is n 
Bride Goes Wil ith Butch|as though we were wate) 
Jenkins, Hume Cronyn and Una| three-ring circus, clowns en 
Merkel in featured roles the | packed into a single circle 
iccompanvine ee vehiele se Ss. 
HOLLYWOOD BLUES “THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE™ 
JOY TO THE WORLD By | HOLDS AT THE MAYFAIR 
: in = he Narra fH — i; “The Time of Your Life.” Uniiec 
Pre ee ge ten House eit P-sekeerl _— I a wi pa 
and Willia the R Katzell At the fee ing The tre — ms : 
Plymouth Theatre. | James Cagney stars in the film | Shares screen honors with Gene 
rhe Broadway geme of, Making | along with his sister, Jeanne. Wi] Kelly in “The Pirate” at the 
game of Hollywood. successful 1n | jiam Bendix and Wayne Morris Music Hall. 
Once in a Lifetime” (1930) and] — _ 
‘Boy Meets Girl” (1935). has a 
M.’‘s “The Bride Goes Wild. - tougher time in the melee called n 
—_—____—— — “Jov to the World.” Trying to = . | 
. do too many things. the play does (My TOPPING THE TOWN ~ 
“SILVER RIVER’ | nothing well. eS ' 
CONTINUES AT STRAND Love in Hollywood, the ogles 
“Silver River.’ Warner Bros.’, and angles suggest. is signed, Bway & 
film story of the Nevada silver|sealed, and delivered on_ the Sst St. 
mines, has been held over for a! “casting-couch.” But Je and be- 
third week at the N. Y. Strand: hold! after the Vice-President 
Theatre. ;}in charge of production goes VAN JUNE 
Errol Flynn and Ann Sheridan! away for a week-end with the : 
are co-starred in the outdoor| girl, he ups and marries — — me ( q| JOHNSON - ALLYSON 
action film. Featured in the post-| playwright wants to eat his tar \\ , 
Civil war drame are Thomas Mit. | and have her too! we 43 Ny ee 
chell. Bruce Bennett, Barton Mac-| In addition to kidding romance Pah \ NL 
Lane end Monte Blue. while wanting us to take this ty \ ee 5 IDE 
The accompanying “in person” | romance seriously the play wraps 
show. featuring Eddy Duchin and itself around a socia] problem, 
his Orchestra, comedian Artie! the current one of censorship, of 
Dann end dancers Perry Franks} control of the writers and per- 
and Janvee, also continues for a| formers for the films. This aspect 
third week. of Hollywood life. which easily 
SHOWPIAZE POCKEFELEX 
F THE CENT 
| of iaemion RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL fa AND Ae ORCHESTRA ; 
\ 4, A completely captivating musical romance... 1 JEAN “CARROLL | ee 
: JUDY GARLAND - GENE KELLY Special 
"THE PIRATE" tra! HAL LE ROY — 
: | 
Walter Slezak - Gladys Cooper - Reginald Owen 
1gs by COLE PORTER - Color by TECHNICOLOR 3 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture ™ 
ON STAGE: “ON THE BEAM”’—Produced by Leonidoff 
tings by Bruno Maine the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet 
b Music Hall Symphony Orciestré nder the Poromournt presents 
direction of Alexander Smaliens PAULETTE MACDONALD 














C fF RROL FLYNN: ANN SHERIDAN 


* ILVER River’ 







WA RNER BROS. rin au ris erearwtaunc ourooor ceanoeun 





THOMAS MITCHELL -BAUDE BENNETT wait wan == sees sot 
EDDY DUCHIN HIS PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 





e7rRs| ARTIE DANN 
AiSC! PERRY FRANKS & JANYCE 














































































Tuite dramatic treatment. in | ‘ee Gar] land 
the present play seems a seri cf | 
|side-line to the boy-meets-girl 
































GODDARD - CAREY 


it Fed CLA tout CLEMENTS frank FAM Maxie ROSENBLOOM 
Produced by Mel EPSTEIN + tinecied by George MARSHALL 


IN PERSON 


_ THE KING COLE TRIO 
<* KAY STARR - PAT HENNING THE FOUR EVANS 


And His 
ORCHESTRA 


"| ere RAY ANTHONY 


fearurne FRANCES FOSTER 




















DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


Dana Andrews ® Gene Tierney 


“THE IRON CURTAIN’ 


d by SOL C. SIEGEL - 26th Century-Fox 


| 

“roagucea 

| ON STAGE * IN PERSON * 

| ng Evelyn Tyner Hollace Shaw Bob Evans Al Kelly 
ARTHUR LEE SIMPKINS New Singing Sensation 
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Extra! 


Doors Open 10:30 A.M 
7th AVE. & 50th ST. 





Johnny Viricent « Knobby lee 


| PARAMOUNT wi 00 seven 


Midnight 
Feature Night 





SHOWS & 
DANCING 


HENRY JEROME 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


FREE 
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The Catholic Church 


From CHARLES H. WHITTIER 


of The Neu 


’ 


and refute my charges that the 


N the April 17 issue »w Leader appears an article by Mr. Willard R. 
| Stibal which was meant, | suppose, to “answer’ 


Roman Catholic Church is essentially intolerant and that it must be if it is 


honest with itself. (Father Riley 
grossly uninformed.) 

From beginning to end, M: 
He advances all the time-worn smoke- 


screens. First, he asserts that Protes- 


tants have persecuted Catholics at 
various times. And, of course, it Is 
true. And it proves only that bigotry 


knows no bounds. Mr. Stibal carefully 
neglects to point out that where Protes- 
tants have persecuted Catholics 
primarily to Protestant 

not to anything inherent in Protestant- 
ism itself. 
tion springs directly 
mental Catholic doctrine 


it was 
due bigotry, 
Whereas Catholic persecu- 
from the funda 
that Catho- 
licism is the one true church and that 
all others are false and pernicious. M: 
Stibal neglected to add that in 
most of anti-Catholic persecu- 
tions, the Church brought it upon itself 


also 


cases 


by its intolerant fanatacism, its political 
machinations, and its 
fluence. 

Mr. Stibal wishes me to define true 
liberalism. Then he proceeds to utte1 
the Roman dictum that the onls 
liberalism is Catholic. (The 
Church also teaches that 


reactionary in- 


true 
Catholic 


freedom—as 


admitted this—so Mr. Stibal would seem 


to be 


Stibal’s letter is a classic example of clever evasion, 


we Americans understand it—is perni- 
cious, and that the-only real freedom 
is the freedom to believe the “Truth,” 
ie,, Catholicism!) Is this the pseudo- 
“liberalism” that readers of The New 
Leader are asked to accept? 
to me that liberalism is essentially 
pragmatic and humanistic. But these 
are philosophical and semantic prob- 
lems. They have nothing to do with 
the dangerous intolerance of 
Catholicism, which intolerance — if 
rein—would 
American democracy and deprive non- 
R. Catholics of their basic civil and 
rights. Congratulations to The 
New Leader for its courage in bringing 
this issue into the open. 


It seems 


Roman 


given free destroy our 


social 


In closing, Mr. Stibal accuses me of 
“dogmatically” reaching conclusions 
without presenting “all the evidence.” 
To give all the evidence would take an 
eternity. 1 recommend to Mr. Stibal 
the very excellent book The Catholic 
Church Against the Modern World by 




















is UMT the Answer? 


From HERBERT M. MERRILL 


, 
S a subscriber to and admirer of The New Leader, but a “peace monger” of 
A the Alfred Nobel absolute-weapon school, may I observe that Alice Hanchett 


of Syracuse, whose 


communication appears in your April 24th issue, and 


whose letters boosting UMT have been frequently published upstate, is as blissfully 
unconscious of the full implications of atomic energy as are far too many Americans. 


entered het 
best-in-the-world 


1 wonder if it ever 
Britain's radar 
equipment failed to detect approach- 
ing, could have carried enough atomi 
bombs to have destroyed not only Mos- 
«ow and Leningrad, but sufficient Rus- 
sian war potential to have postponed 
another 
years? 

And to advocates of UMT 
tinually parrot the thought that push- 
button warfare is a long way off, albeit 


world war for very many 


who con 


General McMay expressed an opinion 
last summer of being 
tain” that rockets of from 3000 to 6000 
range would be 1950 
the recent announcement of Dr. L. A 
Delasso, chief of the Ballistic Measur- 
ing Laboratories of the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, that we can manufacture 
rockets able to 
earth with accuracy apparently 
And shouldn't Dr. De- 
right, since at the 
German 


‘absolutely cer- 


mile ready by 


reach any point on 
means 
nothing. why 
lasso be close of 


hostilities scientists had al- 


head that the squadron of B-29 bombers, which 


ready designed a combination A.9 and 
A.10, or step-rocket, capable of hitting 
New York? 

Our Alice Hanchetts, so un-realistic 
as to overlook the effect which their 
sort of insurance against war had in 
Europe when tried out for about 150 
years—an effect similar to that of put- 
ting out fire with gasoline—would do 
well to ponder that picture of Arizona’s 
“Meteor Canyon” in the last issue of 
Life and reflect that the 9 sextillion 
ergs of energy which scientists calcu- 
utilized in producing that 
crater are no more than are 
vielded in fission by 10 kilograms or 
22 pounds of plutonium. Einstein and 
atom-bomb scientists are right—there’s 
no defense in atomic war, and no 
peace insurance short of World Gov- 
ernment. The puerile thinking of UMT 
advocates is appalling. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


late were 
vast 





The Long Memory 


From LEON LEONARD GELBARD 


| AM one of the European refugees 
whom terror and the turmoil of war 
have driven to the United States, I 
lost my native country, my posessions, 
and my wife murdered by the 
Gestapo and my son by the NKVD. 
Often I stroll along Broadway as 
though in the merry crowd and bright 
lights 1 might find some fragment of 
what [ have lost. On March 6th I was 
wandering through Times Square and 
witnessed a demonstration of Commu- 
nists and their sympathizers demand- 
ing the release of their comrades who 
were on hunger strike on Ellis Island 
in protest against deportation. 


was 


It was the first time since 1939 that 
I had seen such a politics! demonstra- 
tion. The pickets were shouting “Long 
live the Communist Pai ‘v 
with the warmoncers. 


Down 
We demand 


14 


freedom for Gerhart Eisler.... Our 
Comrades are starving....” I had a 
momentary dread ot death, like a 


swimmer hit by a big wave, as the 
wave of demonstrators swept me 
against the wall. My emotions leaped 
back eight years to Berdichev, in 
Soviet Russia, when I was engaged 
in a hunger strike.... 1 imagined 
what would happen if such a demon- 
stration had been held there, in 1940; 
I could picture a squad of the NKVD 
mowing men down with machine guns, 
arresting the bystanders. I could hear 
a judge in the People’s Court: “By 
order of the People’s Commissariat of 
Internal Affairs, Ivan Ivanovitch is 
sentenced to eight years at hard la- 
bor. ... Boris Stepanovitch is sentenced 
to be shot....” 
New York City. 





Avro Manhattan; Mr. Paul Blanshard’s 
forthcoming book on the doctrines and 
practices of the Church as they affect 
non-Catholics; etc. But best of all, let 
us read what the Church itself teaches. 
When we do this, then liberals will 
realize the meaning of many of the 
Church’s policies. 


Let us turn to Leo XIII’s great “Im- 
mortale Dei”—and read therein that 1. 
The State must profess religion. 2. The 
State must profess the one true religion. 
(Catholicism.) The Pope condemns the 
theory that “all questions that concern 
religion are to be referred to private 
judgment.’ 


And again—in “Libertas Praestantis- 
simum”—“Although in the extraordi- 
nary condition of these times the 
Church usually acquiesces in certain 
modern liberties (not because she pre- 
fers them in themselves, but because 
she judges it expedient to permit 
them) she would in happier times 
(sic!) exercise her own liberty, and by 
persuasion, exhortation, and entreaty, 
would endeavor, as she is bound, to 
fulfill the duty assigned to her by God 
of providing @r the enternal salvation 
of mankind.” ... The Pope then con- 
demns the belief that the Church ought 
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Why You Ought te Read Modern Review... 


@ it attempts to think through the major economic, secial and polit- 
ical issues of our time in terms of creative and constructive 
analysis—and not in terms of pat declarations, previncial pieties 


POM 


and exhuberant exhortation. 


= Whitehead and the Revolt 
Against Metaphysics 
PAUL KECKSEMETI 
Wage Trends in the USSR 
SOLOMON SCHWARZ 
Labor’s Winding Political 
Spiral 
ALFRED BRAUNTHAL 


Latin America and Marx 
RAOUL HAYA DE LA TORRE 










of reaction.” 
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: become either a fellow-trareler of the Soviet autocracy or a tool 
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to confine itself to exhorting and ad. 
vising the faithful with their own con. 
sent, and not attempt to “legislate, ig 
judge, or to punish.” 


Let Liberals consult Pius IX.’s Syl. 
labus of Errors, especially Proposition 
24! Let them read the catechism, “The 
Manual of Christian Doctrine,” printed 
under the Imprimatur of Cardinal 
Dougherty. (Whose arrogance has only 
recently shown itself in self-ordained 
censorship pressure.) Let them read 
the Paulist pamphlet (Cardinal Spell. 
man’s Imprimatur) “Freedom of Wor- 
ship: The Catholic Position.” Let 
them read Pius XI.’s “Quas Prima”; 
Leo IIL’s “Sapientia Christianae” 
which contains open incitement to re. 
bellion and subversive activities; Pius 
XI.’s “Divine Allius Magister” and 
“Rapresantani”; Gregory XVI.’s “Mi- 
rari Vos,” a classic of its kind, etc. 

So I would repeat what I wrote last 
year, when this debate began: Lib- 
erals must cooperate in every way with 
their liberal Catholic brethren, but 
there can be absolutely no collabora- 
tion with the Church as an organized 
institution. Such collaboration is sense- 
less and suicidal. 


Somerville, Mass. 


Needs of American 
Literature 
JAMES T. FARRELL 


The Vorkuta Massacre 
IVAN IVANOV 


“Slaverv”: Ancient and 
Modern 
PAUL KERI 


The Russian Press 
WACLAW SOLSKI 
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JUNE 5, 1948 
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go prettily —there is nothing I enjoy 
more than the image of a snarled 
critic —in the important problem of 
Kafka’s relationship to his art. 1 can- 
not help but think that he sat cown 
yead over the paragraph that begins 
this review he would not have been 
as pedantic about Kafka’s literary 
method. This paragraph describes pre- 
cisely the mement-by-moment sensa- 
tions of an intuitive, imprevisatory 
writer, an author who is wholly de- 
pendent on letting down “a bucket into 
the subconscious” to use E. M. For- 
ster’s way of putting it. Kafka read 
Freud and he read Kierkegaard, along 
with Goethe and Flaubert and Kleist. 
But I do not think that he sat down 
consciously and contrived plots te il- 
lustrate the Oedipus complex or to 
satirize a “cabala” or to probe man’s 
knowledge of God or anything else. 
I think that when the “bucket into 
the subconscious” came back up, it 
was filled with his own obsessions and 
it occurred to him to use them as 
symbols. He stumbled on a technical 
device — a means of letting a charac- 
ter communicate directly to a reader 
both his obsession and all it stands 
for in his experience and the reader’s 
—but still he stumbled on it. 


The obsessional symbol is none the 
less important and useful for that. 
Some of the greatest contributions to 
our culture have been made acciden- 
tally. Whether it was coincidence that 
caused Newton to get bopped on the 
head with an apple, or paresis and its 
symptomatic confusion of sensory im- 


KAFKA 


(Continued from Page Ten) 


pressions that led Baudelaire to con- 
struct his theory of poetry, does not 
matter to the tradition that profits 
from it. Nor do we think less of New- 
ton or Baudelaire. So Kafka was an 
Oedipal type, a tubercular, a confused, 
peripheral Jew who lived out his life 
under the absurd mandates of a bu- 
reaucracy, an individual who is 
shown in his Diaries to be seriously 
neurotic — none of this is as important 
as the fact of his art, the phenomenon 
which exists between the covers of a 
book you can buy in a bookstore. In 
another, who was less typical of his 
times, when he dipped his “bucket” 
down into his subconsciousness he 
might not have come up with an ob- 
session that could be used as a symbol 
and communicate anything but a per- 
sonal reference. Accidentally, Kafka’s 
trauma were to a large degree pre- 
dictions of our own trauma and for 
this reason his obsessions are signifi- 
cant to us. Kafka had “a great yvearn- 
ing to write all my anxiety entirely 
out of me, write it into the depths of 
the paper just as it comes out of the 
depths of me, or write it down in such 
a way that I could draw what I had 
written into me completely.” To this 
extent he was conscious: he knew 
what he was attempting, although he 
was never sure he had accomplished 
it or if it were valuable.* He was for- 
ever contradicting himself, forever 
vacillating. Perhaps, he was referring 
to himself and his work when he 
wrote on December 10, 1913. that “Dis- 
coveries have forced 
people.” 


themselves on 





International Understanding 


(Continued from Page Five) 


the forces which are now making for 
international peace and understanding. 
If we could get miners, teachers, doc- 
tors, railroad workers, farmers, and so 
forth, to unite on the basis of their 
work, we should be able, as Archibald 
MacLeish puts it, “to 
mutual understanding of peoples by 
substituting for the artificial image of 
the state the human and living image 
of the people themselves.” 


improve the 


Exchanges of visits between ~indi- 
viduals and organizations on every 
level of culture should be provided. 
Let organized labor of America ex- 
change visits with union workers of 
other countries. Let the doctors, the 
Rotary Club members, the barbers, 
the teachers and every other group in 
society consciously develop contacts 
with their opposite numbers in other 
countrise. 

Let us develop the study of foreign 
languages understand other cul- 
tures or, better still, for workers who 
have little chanee to become multi- 
lingual, utilize the international lan- 
guage, Esperanto, to overcome the 
curse of Babel and thus to strengthen 
® new international outlook. The labor 
unions should run international sum- 
mer schools to overcome dangerous 
hangovers of ancient ignorance. 

It is significant that the only part 
of the League of Nations which sur- 
vived was the International Labor 
Office (in which the AFL played a 
Prominent role), and there is little 


doubt that peace can be continued only 
if it is based upon social justice—an 
essertion which is the motto of the 
ILO. 


There is a current urgency for inter- 
national understanding which cannédt 
be exaggerated. The atom bomb ticks 
closer to the zero hour. If we were 
aware of a threatened invasion from 
Mars, we should unite the two billion 
inhabitants of our planet for defense. 
lf we could only make the constituent 
parts of humanity realize that internal 
conflict will prove as disastrous as 
external attack, we should be able to 
zccomplish the same unity. But here 
imagination and education are needed 
and labor, particularly in its educa- 
tional activities, must be prepared to 
continue and extend its cooperation 
with other like-minded groups, 


Unity did not come to the werkers 
of the world as Marx anticipated but, 
with international understanding and 
resulting unity. among its members, 
the human race can win a world at 
peace, and this in the atomic age is its 
only chauce of survival. 





FEN POINTS —— 
| 


| Enough Representatives showed 
| political discretion in heeding their 
| constituents to repeal the federal 
| taxes on oleo. They evidently know 


! 
on what side their bread is buttered. 


i] 








—— Morris B. Chapman. 
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Social Changes 


(Continued from Page Seven) 


made the expected confessions. To en- 
large the circle of the plotters, the 
charges were extended from non-party 
members to peasant leaders in the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

” me * 


Arrer their putsch the Czech Com- 
munists followed the Hungarian model 
with an even greater ruthlessness. They 
argued that they acted in defense of 
the endangered Republic. But in this 
case they did not have the least pre- 
text. They acted not against “feudal 
reactionaries, or backward peasants.” 
but hundreds of the best democratic 
leaders, the most loyal co-workers of 
Benes and Masaryk, were arrested and 
the most ardent former partisans, 
among them the deputy prime minister 
Zenkel, who suffered six years in a Nazi 
concentration camp, were eliminated 
from public life. The brilliant publicist, 
Ferdinand Peroutka, who was regarded 
as the conscience of the Czech people, 
was removed from the newspaper 
guild. 


It is astonishing that this lie of self- 
defense impressed not only the am- 
biguous Henry Wallace, but even many 
faithful believers in western democ- 
racy. I often heard the argument that 
the Communists fight against the im- 
mediate danger of counter-revolution, 
to maintain the “democratic” system. 


Otherwise neo-Fascism would follow 
with the total wiping out of Jewry. 

It is in the very nature of a dictator- 
ship against the will of the overwhelm- 
ing majority that it cannot tolerate 
independent men or political groups 
with an alien ideology or program. 
Perhaps the most fatal element in the 
whole system is that, following the 
Soviet dialectic religion, the very idea 
of conscience has been eliminated. Of 
course, the average man does not know 
znything about the mysteries of dialectic 
materialism, which is interpreted by a 
small authoritarian group, a kind of 
lay priesthood. But the conviction is 
imposed upon the workers and the 
intellectuals that religious or moral 
values are sheer bourgeois prejudice. 
There is no other criterion of individual 
action except the power of the Soviet 
State, the leaders of which alone de- 
termine what is right and wrong and 
ere entitled to crush any antagonistic 
opinions of individuals, groups, parties 
and nations. 


All these enormous powers—mono- 
pely of the whole economic life, of 
military and police forces, of press and 
thought, of justice—make the new 
states inside the Iron Curtain institu- 
tions in which the Communist super- 
group can say with a greater justifica- 
tion than Louis XIV did that I'Etat 
cest moi. 





The Coming Finnish Elections 


(Continued from Page Six) 


In the special party conference in the 
summer of 1946 only independent So- 
cial Democrats — anti-Communists — 
were chosen for the leading positions. 
The strong support the party has won 
from the working classes is of equal 
importance. 


In the spring of 1948—in connection 
with the mutual aid pact made be- 
tween Finland and the Soviet Union 
—rumors of a Communist usurpation 
in the Czechoslovakian style circulat- 
ed. Apparently such plans existed, 
but the Communist leaders decided 
that an attempted putsch would be 
doomed to failure. Army units—as 
well as police forces—were mobilized 
for ready action at the end of April 
so as fo suppress a coup d'etat. This 
aroused great bitterness among the 
Communists. It was especially humil- 
jating to the Communists that these 
actions were carried out without their 
leader, the Minister of Internal Af- 
fairs Yrjo Leino, being wise to them. 

The favorite weapon used by the 
Communists against the Social Demo- 
crats is the accusation that the latter 
take an anti-Soviet attitude. However, 
this weapon is blunt. The Social Dem- 
ocrats of Finland as well as respon- 
tible political leaders agree that anti- 


Soviet politics are out of the question 
in Finland. The maintainence of 
friendly relations with Soviet hussia 
is essential to the very existence of 
Finland. But the Social Democrats 
wish to have complete national in- 
dependence in internal affairs and stick 
to democratic system. Many times the 
Soviet Union has assured us that it 
has no desire to interfere with the 
internal affairs of Finland, and on the 
basis of this assurance the Social 
Democrats are prepared to fight the 
Communists of Finland. 


li is quite impossible to pive an 
accurate estimation of the election 
results in advance. Possibly the con- 
servatives will win some seats in the 
Parliament. But it is a certainty that 
the Communists will lose about 20 per- 
cent of their present seats. Probably 
the Social Democrats will increase 
their representation by 10-15 percent. 
Election results will not put Finland 
into the same internal political position 
#s Sweden and Norway, but it implies, 
however, the warding off of the inter- 
nel danger of Communism and the 
risé of the Social Democrats to the 
leading position in the Government. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








Czechoslovak “Election” 


HE practices of totalitarian states call for 

a vast increase in the use ot sarcastic quo- 

tation marks. How can one get on with- 
out such marks in referring to “elections” where 
there is no freedom of choice, to “courts” where 
there is no respect for law, to “parliaments” 
which are automatic rubberstamps for an 
irresponsible, uncontrollable and irremovable 
executive power? 

I never watched the proceedings of a Soviet 
“court” without sharing the feelings of the 
traditional American lawer who, on being asked 
whether he was trying = display his contem,™ 
for the court, replied: 0; Iam trying to con- 
ceal it.” I never sat in a gallery of a Kremlin 
nalace watching a Congress of Soviets go 
through its robot functions without feeling 
that an exhibition of trained seals would rep- 
resent an appreciably higher form of animal 
and intellectual life. 

Since the end of the war Soviet “election” 
methods have become standard practice in the 
countries behind the iron curtain, Finland alone 
excepted up to the present time, with one 
minor and unimportant variation. In the Soviet 
Union the Communist Party designates a slate 
com:.oscd 70 or 89 percent of Communists, 20 
or .0 percent of “non-party” and this list 
of candidates is invariably ratified by an over- 
whelming majority, because there is no other 
list to vote for. In the satellite countries, stooges 
beloning to phantom non-Communist parties 
take the place of the “non-party” delegates who 
salt the list to be voted for in Russia. The end- 
product is the same, an assembly that is com- 
pletely subservient to the will of the ruling 
group, that possesses far less vitality or critical 
independence than a pre-war Tzarist Duma. 

The voter in Czechoslovakia could choose 
between voting for a Communist-approved list 
of candidates or casting a blank ballot. His 
disposition to adopt the second alternative was 
considerably curbed by the strong Communist 
effort to promote open voting, and by the insuffi- 
cient safeguards for the secrecy of the ballot 
even when public voting was not practiced 
Under such circumstances, and with the cer- 
tainty that the casting of a blank ballot would 
not affect in the slightest degree the success of 
the pre-arranged slate, it is surprising that so 
many Czechs and Slovaks indulged in the pro- 
test of the blank ballot. By the time another 
“election” is held under Communist auspices, 
perhaps even the mute passive protest of the 
blank ballot will be made impossible 

4 z . 


War has happened in Czechoslovakia is 
only a repetition of what occurred earlier, with 
minor variations, in Poland, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Albania and Hungary, and 
still earlier in Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. 
It makes simply nonsensical the comforting 
thought, occasionally voiced by individuals who 
like to think of themselves as tolerant and 
liberal, that we needn’t worry if a people “goes 
Communist,” because, if they don’t like Com- 
munism, they can get rid of it. What conceiv- 
able chance does a people handcuffed by the 
“election” procedure that is standard behind 
the iron curtain have to get rid of its rulers, 
no matter how unpopular they may be? 

The true plebiscite in Czechoslovakia was not 
the sorry farce imposed on an enslaved people 
in the “voting” of May 30. It is the mass flight 
that has been going on from Czechoslovakia 
since the Communists took over power, the 
mass resignations of the Czechoslovak diplo- 
mats and officials abroad 


Aa Award That Went Begging 


L, is distinctly good news that Secretary 
Marshall, probably responding to a wave of 
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public protest, declined to accept the award 
which had been tendered him by the Rev. Guy 
Emery Shipler, to be presented at a dinner to 
raise funds for Shipler’s organ, The Churchman. 
Shipler is one of the small but vociferous band 
of Protestant ministers who can be counted on 
to take the fellow-traveler side on almost any 
public issue. He was one of the seven clerical 
dwarfs who gave a “snow-white” testimonial to 
the murderous atheistic dictator, Tito. 

It could only have been due to a grave error 
of judgment somewhere in the State Depart- 
ment that Marshall originally intimated willing- 
ness to accept the award. It can be understood 
that a busy Secretary of State cannot per- 
sonally check on the views and record of every- 
one who may tender him an award. But it cer- 


tainly should be the business of someone in { 
State Department to keep a ready referep 
list of individuals and publications which as 


in the habit of supporting the Soviet, rathem 
viewpoint on disputed 


than the 
questions. 


Ameritan, 


Shipler, after being turned down by Marshall,’ 
tried to fob off his award on the new state of 


Israel but its diplomatic representative; Major 
Eban, showed discretion in refusing to accept if, 
An American Zionist, Israel Goldstein, showed 
less judgment in accepting it. And it is not 
surprising to see the names of Bishop Oxnam 


ee 


and William L. Shirer in connection with The | 


Churchman money-raising dinner. 


The Biggest Hoax of All 


F Henry Wallace had a grain of humor, he 


would laugh at Stalin’s endorsement of the 


following point in his letter: “Defense of de. 
mocracy and insuring of civil rights in all” 
countries.” Stalin’s 
the vocabulary of indiscriminate praise; he 


been called the sun of the universe, the great] 
the great pilot, the great architect,” 


engineer, 


sycophants have exhausted | 


the greatest of theorists, etc., etc. But even the 9 
human trained seals in a Congress of Soviets % 


might not be able to repress a snicker at the 


suggestion of Stalin, the “defender of demo 4 


racy and guarantor of civil liberties” through- 
out the world. 








An Editorial— 


New Statesmanship 


setting a wage scale. The members of 

the Auto Workers Union probably differ 
with the management of General Motors about 
many things. The demonstrations staged by a 
number of AWUA locals, however, show that 
they agree with the announcement which ex- 
plained the motivation for the support of the 
new Detroit wage agreement. Said the GM 
management, representing some of the most 
substantial agglomerations of capital in this 
country: “Big strikes have many of the aspects 
of war. Some day the conflict will be over, 
and one party or the other may feel that they 
have won. This is only relative, as both lose. 
And ... the whole country loses along with 
them.” 

For many years The New Leader has been 
pleading for statesmanship in this field of wage 
adjustment. We had to wait for a day when 
management as well as labor would take a 
long-term rather than a short-term view. No 
new ways to industrial peace were possible 
until the captains of industry were able to see 
the income, the security and the well-being 
of their workers as important elements making 
for stability and success. 

On the workers’ side, a more statesmanlike 
view of things has been dependent on an im- 
proved economic and social status. As long as 
employees had no assured income and no power- 
ful organizations to back them up, they could 
hardly be expected to take the long view. They 
lived forever on the ragged edge of want. 
Having little to lose, their fear of losing it was 
not great. They were easily driven to the 
psychological desperation which finds relief in 
struggle. 

For some workers, the situation has now im- 
proved. The better status won for them by 
their organizations gives them a sense of having 
an assured place in the economy of the country. 
Their leaders are more inclined to consider not 
merely their own wage scales, but the impact 
of a wage increase or strike upon the national 
economy. The discussions carried on in trade 
union papers, in fact, show that in wide union 
circles the members are now giving consider- 
aation to international relations as affected by 
events in the labor field. The importance of 
continuous production in this country was a 
factor in favor of the General Motors peace plan 
in the minds of both management and men. 

7 oe 


~ 


A STRIKE is obviously a wasteful way of 


Ir is important that trade union members 
everywhere realize that the Detroit formula 
includes a new element. In the past, many 
corporations have proposed the tying up of 
wages with the cost-of-living index. Trade 


in Labor Relations 


unions have always objected to such schemes) 
The arrangements pros 
posed involved the fixation of the worker's! 
status in the oconomic system. He was to bew 
with a predetermined per 4 
centage of industrial income. The idea sounded | 
enough like serfdom so that the American | 


The reason is obvious. 


content forever 


worker rejected it. 

The important point about the General Moiorg 
wage adjustment plan is that it involves no 
such eternal and invariable allotment of im 
come. It is true that adjustments will be made 
up or down, in accordance with the escalator 
clause which relates wages to the cost-of-livings 
This arrangement will obviate a good deal of 
friction and may avert strikes. But a year from 
now, independently of the adjustment to the 
index, wages will go up three cents an hour, 
That is, 
financial status of the American worker is not,’ 
and should not be, forever fixed. It is formally 
recognized that workers, like other people 
have the right to make progress. : 


And for all of us there is balm in the ex-4 
pressed hope of GM managers that prices will} 


go down. The workers give up the ancient 
superstition that higher wages are always aw 
ultimate good. The employers, for their party 
formally announce that higher prices do not 
lead to the end of the rainbow. 
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